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WHEN THE GRASS IS WHIPPED AND CROPS LAID BY AND A BREATHING SPELL HAS COME, IT’S TIME TO SEEK SOME RESTFUL DIVERSION 
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Ground-Gripping 


When fields are too wet for other power, 
“Caterpillar” Tractors go right along with 
the job. When hills are too steep for other 
power; “Caterpillar” never falters. When 
soils are too dry, hard and stubborn for other 
power, “Caterpillar” shatters the ground and 
cuts deep and sure. The giant reserve power 
of “Caterpillar” Tractors makes farm tasks 
easy, does them better and quicker, cuts pro- 
duction costs per unit and increases the farm- 
er’s profits. You need one of these long life, 
dependable tractors now! This is the time 
to buy it. 


YANCEY BROTHERS mone. 
550°556 Whitehall Street 


ATLANTA, GA. 





Traction 





“Caterpillar” 2-Ton 
The “baby” of the fam- 
ily is a full grown giant 
in power and capacity. 
Weight, 5100. Will pull 
3 14-inch moldboard 
plows—3 to 5-disc plows 
—10-ft. tandem disc har- 
row, etc. For bigger 
farms there are bigger 
“Caterpillars”—the 
Thirty and the Sixty. 











Better ! 


Quicker ! 
Cheaper ! 


YANCEY TRACTOR CO, 
109-115 Booker Avenue 


ALBANY, GA. 


(aterpillar’ aiecgs -"epgmamammel Contractors Equipment 











Name 


Please send me your Power Farming booklet. 





Post Office: 





Georgia: 
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The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





HORSE ENGINE 
POWER POWER 


Royal Hay Presses 


t Senne A Press may have large og but if it is not durable, the capacity is worthless. It 
be very durable, but if the draft heavy and capacity small it is a failure. It requires 
a pees Pacar’ of DURABILITY, LIGHT DRAFT and CAPACITY to make an efficient Hay 
Press. These three essentials are all combined in ROYAL PRESSES. 


Let us tell you more about them— Write for Catalog and Prices 


Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co. Dept. 10, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 


“Buttermilk Making.’’ 
We Also Sell 








00 
No. 4 Size 12.75 
-O.B. Atlanta 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 111 ATLANTA, GA. 
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BILL CASPER IN MEXICO! 
| 


Editer’s Note.—Bill was in the grass, 

right, but that’s not the reason we didst 
print his letter last week. Bill was on 
Mexican trip for only three weeks but 
was such a steady writer to his wife wa 
don’t seem to be able to catch up wine 
his letters. We will try not to miss an. 
other now until the last one is published 7 


Teotihuacan, 


ry AR Marthy:— 


Look what a jaw-breaker of ge 
om this is. Worse than Constantinoplg . 
ain't it? It’s 
same place where 7 
wrote about the Py: 
ramids only wheye 
I wrote that pm 
couldn’t find nobody. 
as could spell it, 


You remember J 
wrote about climb” 
the pyramid. Wel 
there’s two of them 
only I didn’t climb) 
the other. It seems: 
the folks back wheg” 
these was built didn’t have no Bibles or 
else couldn’t read it if they had it so | 
they had a different sort of religion. The 
pyramid I clumb is one they built so ag 
they could go up and worship the sum” 
and the other one was to worship the! 
moon. They say that the folks in them 
days even killed people up there because” 
they thought it pleased the sun but 77 
don’t take much stock im that cause J 
can’t find nobody around here that seen | 
‘em do it. a 
| But land sakes, pyramids ain’t all they] 
is here. Somebody has been diggin’ all] 
around here and has found hundreds and 
hundreds of houses all fell down and 
covered up. They say must of 600,007 
people lived here at one time way back 
yonder. Whatever become of all of ‘em 
I can’t imagine. If they had of lived in 
sap pine houses like most folks back¥ 
home do nowadays I don’t reckon nobody) 
would ever of knowed they had been™ 
| there. But they didn’t. They lived in¥ 
rock houses or dry mud houses which is 
about the same and where they have dug 
around you can see the old walls and 
floors and they ain’t no mistake about it. 








Mexico, a 
* 











DILL CASPER 





Another thing we seen was the ruins 
of an old theater. That’s about what you'd # 
expect of people who didn’t know no bet- 9 
ter than to worship the sun and moon #F 
and things like that. Now look what's @F 
happened to ‘em. Nobody knows where @ 
they are at and their city is just a mess ~ 
of rocks and dirt. Maybe that’s a warnin’ 
about what’s goin’ to happen to some | 
| other places of wickedness some of these 
| days. E 
Another thing we seen was what they % 
say was the citadel. That’s about a five | 
acre pasture with a big thick high wall 7 
around it. They ain’t no grass there but 
neither is there in lots of other pastures. | 
In the middle two or three little places 
had been built up but I don’t know what 


for. At one end was what looked like a3 
regiar little pyramid onlIv one side was9 
straight up and down. It was built out? 
of rock and had the steepest kind of 


steps on one side. Right back of it was@ 
a big wall with steps and alongside them | 
was the funniest things I ever see. In 
fact F ain’t never seen nothin’ like ‘em 
They was things cut out of stone to look 
‘like animals in them days but they ain't 7 
like any animals I ever seen. And there ™ 
was so many of these things and maybe } 
a lot more only the folks doin’ the dig- 
gin’ had got tired and stopped there and 7 


| all the rest I reckon is still covered up 
| under them rocks and dirt. 


This is the peculiarist place I ever 


| see. I reckon Genesis must of been a4 
| long time ago. . a 


Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


P. S. Could Noah’s flood have washed ‘ 
all this dirt and rocks up here to ruin 9 


| this old city or did these folks get skeered | 


of somebody and actually tote the ditt} 
and cover up the city and, pyramids like . 
some says they did? 
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plenty of them. 
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Proof That Home-grown 


Feed Pays 


A Survey of Georgia Livestock Farms Shows This to Be Generally True 


T ONLY requires a few samples out of large 
I numbers to get the approximate average of all. If 

the cost items of 100 hog raisers, for instance, are 
obtained and they are samples taken at random from 
1,000, or from 5,000 for that matter, it will be found 
that the average cost items of these 100 will approxi- 
mate very closely the average costs of the entire lot. 


The Georgia College of Agriculture made a survey 
of livestock production, including farms in all sections 
of the state: 95 where hogs were produced, 44 farms 
producing sour cream, 11 producing butter and butter- 
milk, 44 selling whole milk wholesale, 40 retailing 
whole milk, 69 poultry producers, and 43 beef cattle 
producers. And with all the facts as to cost items an- 
alyzed, the following is a general statement made :— 

“As a general proposition, where a farmer is 
growing practically all of the feed given to his 
livestock, the handling of livestock has been profit- 
able. On the other hand, where any considerable 
quantity of feed is purchased, the profit was either 
reduced or eliminated.” 

The facts gathered in the surveys of livestock pro- 
duction in Georgia will apply with equal force to the 
whole South, or to any other section. This is strong 
proof that the campaign which The Progressive Farm- 
er has waged during the last quarter century for greater 
feed production is sound. The proof is beyond ques- 
tion that the only sound basis on which a successful 
livestock industry can be developed in the South is 
more abundant home-grown feed supplies. 

We might as well continue our old one-crop system 
of farming, with which we are familiar, as to change 
te or add livestock, unless the greater part of the feeds 
to be used are to be grown on the farms where fed. 

We haven't better livestock men, nor better livestock, 
than those with whom we must compete in selling live- 
stock products. How, then, can we hope to successfully 
compete with the livestock producers of other sections 
if we must buy our 
feeds from them, 
pay them a profit on 
these feeds, and then 
add the freight and 
other handling 
charges to these 
purchased feeds? 


s et ae 
be? a 


But this Georgia 
survey did not mere- 

ly develop the fact 
that livestock pro- 
duction was not 
profitable on pur- wa 
chased feeds, it also A 
developed the fact, | ert 
which is of even w, 
greater value, that = 


“where a farmer ts 
growing practically 
all of the feed given 
to his livestock, the 
handiing of livestock 
has been profitable.” 

We are not, on the 
whole, trained in 
livestock production, 
but when we grow 
our feeds we pro- 
duce livestock prof- 
itably. Here, ‘then, 
is the key to the so- 
lution of the prob- 
lem of developing a 
successful jivestock 
industry in the 
South — home- 
grown feeds, and 
a glass of fresh buttermilk! 


How alluring is this photograph of a typical old-time Southern countr 
N. C.) with its great stone chimneys, its long, vine-embowered porch, an 
that here indeed is the real country “where the old plain men have rosy faces and the young fair maidens 
pity that one of them (maidens preferred) isn’t at the front door waiting to invite us all in to have a big slice of watermelon or 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Livestock Cost Accounting 


CCURATE cost accounting for any farm crop or 
A product is a difficult problem. Determining the 

costs of livestock production is probably a more 
dificult problem than finding the costs of producing 
field crops. It is, therefore, recognized that esti- 
mated costs of producing livestock im any particular 
case or section can only be of value as a guide to other 
producers, so far as conditions are similar or defi- 
nitely known. It is, therefore, necessary in calling at- 
tention to the results obtained by Georgia livestock 
producers to know the values assigned to the different 
items which make up the costs. These values will also 
be of interest since they probably represent what the 
investigators found were actual costs on average Geor- 
gia farms, or under average Georgia conditions. These 
prices or values are as. follows :— 


Corn grazed, 67 cents per bushel. 
Corn harvested, 75 cents per bushel in South Georgia and 
in North Georgia. , 
Oats and rye grazed, $6.21 per acre. 
Sweet potatoes, $22.24 per acre. 
Velvet beans and cornstalks, $3.25 per acre. 
Peanuts in corn, $7.47 per acre. . 
Peanuts solid, $14.40 per acre. 
10 per cent for depreciation on equipment. 
1 per cent on average inventories for taxes. 
7 per cent interest on investment im livestock. 
Mule labor, $1.25 per day. 
Man labor, $1.30 per day on hogs, beef cattle, and poultry. 
Used only where actual labor cost not given. 
Truck, 15 cents per mile. 
Passenger car, 10 cents per mile. 
Woods pasture, 50 cents per acre. 
Permanent pasture, improved, $3 per acre. 
Permanent pasture, unimproved, $2 per acre. 
Fences—Woven wire, 54 cents per acre for area fenced; 
barbed wire, 27 cents per acre. 
Skimmilk and butter milk, 3 cents per gallon when used 
for feeding. 
Buttermilk used in home, credited at 15 cents 
Butter, used in home, credited at 40 cents per 


n” 


per gallon. 
pound. 





A HOUSE WITH THE “QLD HOME” LOOK 





home (on Pennington Farms, Rockingham County, 
the ancient cedar standing guard above! feels 


Here are some of the facts found: The average net 
income of the 95 farms from hogs was $220. This net 
income came from an average gross income of $1,069 
and costs of $849. These were the average, but the 
average net income from the 10 most successful farms 
was $1,017, from a gross income of $1,944 and a cost 
of $927. 

The average net loss on the 10 least profitable farms 
was $594, because the average gross income was $1,218 
and the costs were $1,812. It will be noted that the 
gross income was higher on these 10 least profitable 
farms than on the average of the whole 95, but the 
costs were more than double, being $1,812 for these un- 
profitable farms and only $849 for the average of the 
whole. It is also interesting to know that the total 
costs of the most profitable farm were less than one- 
third the total costs on the least profitable farm. 


The average of the 10 most profitable farms shows 
that only 4 per cent of the total cost was for bought 
feeds. The average for all farms was about 11 per 
cent of the total cost for bought feeds, but for the 10 
least profitable farms the average cost of bought feeds 
was about 22 per cent Of the whole cost. 


“The general conclusions to be drawn from a study 
of the feed costs .... would be that ‘the men who- 
provided adequate maintenance and fattening crops as 
nearly as possible the year round, who raised all or 
most of their concentrates, and marketed them through 
their hogs .... were the men who showed the high- 
est net income” on their hog production. 


The feed costs in these 95 hog-producing enterprises 
averaged over 75 per cent of the total costs. We have 
often called attention to the fact that of the total cost 
of hog production, 75 to 80 per cent is for feed. It, 
therefore, follows that other things being equal the 
man who has the least cost for feeds makes the most 
profit, as was proved by these surveys in Georgia, and 
the men who had 
the least cost for 
feed produced the 
feeds on the farms 
where consumed. 

But these surveys 
did not stop at show- 
ing that the most 
economical produc- 
tion resulted from 
home - grown feeds. 
They show that four 
out of five farmers 
produced hogs prof- 
itably. Is there any 
other farm produc- 
tion that will beat 
this? Do four out 
of every five farm- 
ers produce cotton 
profitably ?) When we 
learn to grow the 
bulk of our feeds 
on the farms where 
consumed, the live- 
stock industry will 
grow and prospef in 
the South. 


et 

ON-LITTER 
°2 contests, which 
are being conducted 
‘in nearly all parts 
of the South, are 
proving to more and 
more farmers that 
hogs don’t have to 
be a year old to be 
good market size. 


uiet eyes.” What a 
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FEWER LAWSUITS AND MORE ARBITRA- 
TION NEEDED 


si ‘ that man—he’s the sort of lawyer who will 
encourage a man to keep fighting whether he 
has a good case or not. When a man has a bad 
case, a lawyer ought to tell him so very frankly and 
discourage him from fighting on at a loss to himself. 
But many lawyers, when they find a client mad at the 
other fellow, find it so easy just to take advantage of 
this angry, fighting spirit and pile up fat fees for them- 
selves out of the man’s bad humor and poor sense,” 

In this fashion a distinguished lawyer talked with us 
recently about another distinguished lawyer in the town. 
The other distinguished lawyer had just appealed a 
case to the highest court when there was really no 
chance at all of winning. Thousands of farmers are 
being “taken in” by lawyers of this type every year 
that comes. 

“Oh, you've got a chance to win if you want to fight,” 
a lawyer will say, and, of course, the foolish litigant 
doesn’t want anybody to suggest that he hasn’t plenty 
of the fighting spirit. That is bravery, he thinks. The 

‘ truth is, he isn’t brave at all; he simply has a cowardly 
fear of not being thought brave. And so he goes on 
to his doom and Mr. Lawyer’s family rides around in 
a handsome car paid for by the stubborn folly of cli- 
ents, while the clients themselves: waste money on law- 
yer’s fees that should go to provide the ordinary com- 
forts of life for their families. 

We wish more farmers had the uncommon sense to 
resort to arbitration in case of dispute instead of wast- 
ing their money and temper in extensive litigation. 


FARMERS LEAVING SINKING FARM SHIP 
A BOUT the best evidence that there is a farm prob- 


lem and that farm people aren’t as prosperous 

as they should be, is the fact that year by year 
the farm population decreases. People do not leave a 
prosperous business. 


During 1926, the farm population of the United 
States decreased 649,000 people, the biggest decrease in 
any year since 1920. About 2,155,000 persons moved 
from farms to cities, towns, and villages, while 1,135,- 
000 persons moved back to farms, making a net move- 
ment of 1,020,000 persons away from farms. The ex- 
cess of births over deaths on farms during the year 
1926 decreased the loss of farm population 658,000. 
This decrease in farm population was not confined to 
any particular section but it was general throughout 
the United States. 

This movement from farm to city will decrease com- 
petition on the farm and finally react to the benefit of 
those who continue to till the soil. But in the long run, 
it will be a bad thing for the Nation, and efforts should 
be made to find the cause of the lack of profit in farm- 
ing in order that corrective measures may be applied. 
Of course, farmers themselves are partially to blame 
for the failure to make farming profitable, but not en- 
tirely so. There is good evidence that farmers are not 
getting a square deal in a number of places and that 
farm relief legislation would help them to work out 
their own problems successfully. The McNary-Haugen 

’ Bill or some other bill similar to it in principle will 
probably come before Congress again next December, 
and this continued decrease in farm population will 
probably spur our legislators to action. Unless some- 
thing is done, the problem will ultimately solve itself. 
People will continue to leave the farm, until there is 
a scarcity of farm products, and prices of farm prod- 
ucts will then go out of sight. 


HOW MUCH COTTON WAS PLANTED? 


N OUR editorial week before last on “The Cotton 

Crop Outlook,” we stated that there was probably 

a reduction in the acreage of from 12 to 14 per 
cent, The Crop Reporting Board in its report of July 9 
gives the reduction in the cotton acreage of 1927 from 
that*of 1926 as 12.4 per cent. 


Our own opinion was, and is, that there is actually a 
reduction of. 14 to 15 per cent or more. We knew there 
had been a campaign gll over the world against the ef- 
forts made during last fall and winter to reduce the 
American cotton acreage. This world-wide propaganda 
agaigst any reduction of the cotton acreage had its 
.effect and created a bias which we believe is represented 
in the acreage report of the Crop Reporting Board. 
Our estimate of 12 to 14 per cent was an attempt to 
forecast the government report, just as all other private 
reports are attempts to anticipate the government’s 
reports. 


In view of the fact that notwithstanding the govern- 
ment’s bias, as indicated by a previous forecast of a 
probable reduction of less than 10 per cent, the Crop 
Reporting Board still issues a report of a reduction of 
12.4 per cent, we are more strongly convinced than 
ever that there was a voluntary reduction of between 
14 and 15 per cent, and to this voluntary reduction 
must be added the slight forced reduction—slight when 
spread out over the whole belt—due to floods in the 
Mississippi Valley. 

This underestimate of the reduction of acreage or 
overestimate of the actual acreage planted, will have 
its effect when the final estimates of acreage and yield 
per acre are made. Because of the unsound method 
used by the Crop Reporting Board, of trying to guess 
the yield per acre—an impossible task—and correcting 
the acreage by the total yield and the guess as to the 
yield per acre, we may look for an estimate next fall 
of a smaller yield per acre than is actually made. This 
will be necessary to protect the overestimate of the 
acreage now made. This may not be a conscious result 
of the overestimate of the acreage of July 9,. but the 
effect or results will be the same. 


We know that much evidence collected shows a re- 
duction of at least 14 or 15 per. cent, but reporters were 
all unable to escape the effect of the propaganda by the 
whole world against any idea of a large reduction in 
acreage. 5 

It is safe to court on a reduced acreage by 15 per 
cent at least. 


SOUTH LAGS IN MILK CONSUMPTION 


HE consumption of milk in this country shows a 

continued increase. In 1926, the consumption per 

person was 55.3 gallons as compared to 54.75 gal- 
lons in 1925, and 43 gallons in 1920. This report by the 
United States Department of Agriculture shows that 
the daily consumption of milk and cream per person on 
farms in 1926 was 1.47 pints, while in ‘cities the’ con- 
sumption was .967 pint per person. 


The bad part about this milk consumption proposition 
is that our people, here in the South, consume a smaller 
amount of milk than anywhere else in the country. Our 
people are consuming on an average per person only 
.6113 pint of milk per day. Furthermore, our Southern 
people consumed a slightly smaller amount of milk per 
person in 1926 than in 1925. This. is a very deplorable 
state of affairs, because milk is probably the best food. 
The South needs to produce and consume more milk, 
not only because a heavier milk consumption means a 
healthier people, but because it will give the better bal- 
ance to our agriculture that is so badly needed, and in 
so doing, make us a more prosperous people. 


TOWNS MAY PROSPER WITHOUT GOOD 
TIMES IN COUNTRY 


T IS very often said that town industries cannot be 
I prosperous unless agriculture is also prosperous. 

While this may be true in the long run, we have 
always believed that it is quite possible for town indus- 
tries to become prosperous, at least for a period of 
years, at the expense of agriculture. 

Just recently, L. H. Bean, an economist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has compiled figures 
showing that relatively low agricultural prices have in 
the past been accompanied by great industrial pros- 
perity. As evidence of this fact, we have the last five 
or six years as the most outstanding example of a 
period during which town industries have had excep- 
tional prosperity, and yet these were. periods of rela- 
tively low crop prices and poor agricultural conditions. 

According to Mr. Bean, there is little doubt but that 
low food prices in‘ the last three years have diverted 
considerable purchasing power from the country to the 
town. Of course, industries directly dependent on the 








Next Week’s Woman’s Number 
Young People, Sweet Peas, and Faraway Places 
—By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 
Winners in Our Baby Pictures Contest. 
“Why IF Have Never Married” Letters. 


Helping Get That “$500 More” by. Learning More 
About Clothes—By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 


How to Secure a Good Lawn—By L. A. Niven. 
Care of the Sick Baby—By Dr. F. M. Register. 








farm market, such as farm papers, fertilizer concerns, 
and agricultural implement industries, suffer when the 
farmers are hard hit, but a considerably larger portion 
of the town industries is benefited by cheap farm prod- 
ucts, which increase the volume and lower their cost 
of doing business. 

Having all these things in mind, The Progressive 
Farmer believes that it is important that farmers recog- 
nize the fact that sometimes there is a conflict of in- 
terest between town people and farm people. Very 
often those things that react to the prosperity of large 
towns work a hardship on farmers, and, therefore, we 
should not follow blindly those leaders who may not 
have the true interest of farmers at heart because they 
are connected with a town industry that may profit at 
the expense of the farmer. Of course, in the long run, 
an agricultural depression will react adversely on town 
industries, because farmers, who are not adequately re- 
warded, will diminish their production or léave the 
farm as many are now doing. But these shifts take 
place very slowly and sometimes town people can’t 
recognize that they are taking place at all. 


FSoeS—™”? 


EXT week we issue our Midsummer Number for 

Farm Women. The men, however, may find 

much to interest them as well as their wives. 
There’s to be a whole page of baby pictures, the win- 
ners in our recent baby picture contest. You'll enjoy, 
too, the letters on “Why I Have Never Married.” We 
don’t need to remind Mrs. Farmer what a treat it will 
be for her. 


E HAVE heard much since national prohibition 

was adopted about the duty of observing the 

law, but not enough about the demonstrated 
facts as to the effects of alcohol which should make 
intelligent persons want to let it alone, law or no law. 
Every father should have son read our “Success 
Talk for Farm Boys” in last week’s paper—and per- 
haps some fathers may themselves learn from it facts 
they need to consider more carefully, 


" And Thi 
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YY COURSE, in favorable years West Texas 





can raise cotton a lot more cheaply than we 

can, but we have a lot of compensations.” So 
says Mr. D. W. Watkins, assistant director of exten- 
sion at Clemson College, South Carolina, whose investi- 
gations in Texas and Oklahoma 
attracted so much attention when 
summarized in The Progressive 
Farmer a year ago. 

* * * 


“Very few of our people, in my 
opinion, would choose to live in 
this West Texas territory if im- 
pressed by its general aspects as I 
was. Extremely low rainfall, the 
almost entire absence of trees ex- 
cept the low-growing mesquite, and 
the desolate monotony of the plains, accompanied by 
rather severe winters, occasional extreme drouths, and 
sandstorms in the spring that cut off young plants— 
well, I had rather live in South Carolina if we do have 
to work a little harder on our cotton here. Nowhere 
in the Southeast will you find.what I saw in the town 
of Big Springs, Texas—a sign in front of the town 
hall which read, ‘Water, 5c Per Barrel. 1 was told 
that it is a very common sight during certain seasons to 
see farm wagons hauling water out from the town 
waterworks for household and livestock use, some of 
them even as far as ten miles. 

eS 

“This Western country ha§ real disadvantages, and 
the people there, in my opinion, are entitled to enor- 
mous credit for making as much as they have of it. 
After all, there is more in the people than there is in 
the state they live in, but I can see no reason on earth 
why this new cotton territory in West. Texas should 
ever become as fine a country as the Southeast. Fur- 
thermore, while they are now producing cotton at a 
cheaper rate per pound than the Southeast is able to 
produce it, we can and will improve a lot: in this re- 
spect. We have not heretofore had the incentive to 
adopt labor-saving methods, because we could make a 
living without doing so, but with the growing scarcity 
of labor I believe that the time has come when the 
Southeast will make great strides along that line.” 





D. W. WATKINS 
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“¥*Old Times in the South”: Prize Contest 
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$100 in Prizes for Reminiscences by Progressive Farmer Readers 


old Confederate-soldier uncles—the last of my 

ancles who either wore the gray in battle or served 
the ill-starred Confederate States of America in home 
guard duty. 


P L* Monday witnessed the burial of the last of my 


There was quite a list of these 
Confederate-veteran uncles on the 
farms around us when I was 
growing up, and they shared many 
a reminiscence— 

“Of old, unhappy far-off things and 
battles long ago.” 

But now they sleep in country 
churchyards and old family bury- 
ing-grounds, and all memory of 
the stirring and tragic scenes in 
which they had a part has forever 
faded, except so far as those who survive them have 
retained or treasured those memories. The old-time 
Negroes who remembered “Ole Marster and Old Mis- 
tis” have nearly all passed on, and the white men and 
women who have clear memories of slavery days, of 
the sons of the South marching to war, and of “The 
Surrender” (there was only one “surrender” in the 
minds of these old Southerners) and Reconstruction— 
that number grows smaller every day, indeed almost 
every hour. 





i 
CLARENCE POE 


These facts have had a determining influence 
shaping a decision we have just been called on to make, 

We have been trying to decide whether we ought to 
start another serial story in The Progressive Farmer in 
addition to The Adventures of the Brown Family. 
And for the. present the decision is to run this unique 
little serial with its atmosphere of mystery and ro- 
mance, and supplement it not with another serial but 
with another series of letters about— 

Old Times in the South! 

We can run serial stories any time, but to get actual 
personal recollections of the 1850’s and 1860’s, we must 
act now. “Ten years from now it will be hard to get 
many reminiscences of the period earlier than 1870, and 
no “Old Times” stories that another generation tells 
will ever have the unique appeal of stories of pioneer, 
slavery, and Civil War and Reconstruction days. 

People in the future will likely be better educated, 
richer, better housed, and more comfortable, but life 
from one generation to another is likely to be pretty 
much the same. The high adventure of leaving the 
Old World to settle in a new; the epic story of con- 
quering the Indian, clearing the wilderness, and fight- 
ing the heroic fight of the pioneers; wars with red men, 
with the French, with Mother England, with Mexico; 
the development of plantation life with the numerous 
slaves, the courtly life in the “Big House,” the final 
flowering of a patriarchal civilization; then the War 
between the States, marked by a courage and devotion 
worthy of the best days of chivalry; and the long, bitter 
years of Reconstruction—each of these epochs makes an 
appeal to the imagination such as our more prosperous 
but nevertheless more mechanical and prosaic days of 
automobile and radio and flying machine can never do. 


Now what The Progressive Farmer wants to do be- 
fore it is too late is to gather up and preserve the 
finest of these memories of “Life in the Old South.” 
We want our older readers who are yet able to write, to 
send us their reminiscences. Where old men and women 
with interesting memories find it too difficult or trouble- 
some to write themselves, we want their children and 
grandchildren or nephews and nieces to do the writing 
for them. 

Nearly every one of us knows some men and women 
whose reminiscences should be written down. Take my 
own case. I have just had a visit from a dear old 
aunt who not only remembers many a story of her 
grandfather’s slaves, of Civil War days, of her broth- 
ers as they went to war and as they came back, but 
also remembers many an incident of pioneer days and 
of Indian life as told her by her parents and by the 
old folks she knew in childhood. 

IV 

Three or four years ago we offered $100 in, prizes 
and received a remarkable lot of highly interesting 
letters from old readers, and from young readers re- 
porting experiences as told them by their old parents, 
grandparents, uncles, aunts, and others. We are now 
going to duplicate the offer then made as follows :-— 

1. For the best letter or article sent us on “Old 
Times in the South” between now and October 1, we 
will give a cash prize of $25. For the second best let- 
ter, $20. For the third best, $10. For each of the nine 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


next best letters, $5. In addition to these prize letters, 
we will also pay for all other letters or parts of letters 
that we can print. 


2. Although the prizes in the final award will not be 
announced until November, we wish to have articles 
sent us as rapidly as possible. Don’t put off sending 
your reminiscences, but write them now while you are 
in the mood to do so, send them on, let us print them, 
and decide for yourself as you go along which letters 
you think should have the prizes at the finish. 


3. If you are an old man or woman, you may write us 
your own reminiscences (including all interesting ald- 
times stories you have heard from still older people), 
or get some younger person to write them for you. If 
you afe a middle-aged or younger person, you may 
write us the most interesting traditions and. memories 
that you have heard from older people. Old letters, 
diaries, etc., may be used to advantage. 


4. Address all letters to “Old Times Contest,” care 
The Progressive Farmer, attaching stamped reply en- 
velope in case you wish any. article returned that we 
are unable to find room for. 


Vv 


Let it be understood that any interesting true story 
of old times in the South, no matter whether it oc- 
curred in the memory of those now living or has been 
handed down from those now dead and gone, will be 
welcomed by us. It may. be an old tradition of the 
coming of your ancestors or kinsfolk from the lands 
beyond the sea. It may be a story of pioneer life, of 
Indians, and the wilderness. It may be a story of: the 
Revolution, the Tories, and the patriots. It may be a 
record of slavery days and the lives of slave men and 
women, of masters and mistresses, or of the non-slave- 
holding masses. Particularly shall we welcome stories 
ofthe Civil War—the. lives of soldiers in camp, in 
battle, in hospitals, and in prisons, and the lives of the 
women, the children, and old folks left at home; stories 
of raids, battles, Sherman’s “March to the Sea,” block- 
ade runners and bushwhackers. We also want letters 
which picture the daily life of the men, women, or 
children, white and black, in pioneer, ante-bellum, war, 
or reconstruction days, of their work, their sports, their 
schools and churches, their modes of.travel; all the 
legends, romances, traditions, and superstitions of any 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “COTTON” 


ROTE J. Gordon Coogler on one occasion: 
“Alas for the South! Its bards grow fewer 


and fewer, : 
For we are not much given to literature!” 


Perhaps this is the reason why there are so few 
poems on cotton. But anyhow here is one first- 
rate poem on the South’s greatest agricultural 
plant by Zitella Cocke:— 


From white to red burn my blossoms spread 
"Neath a sky of deepest blue, 

A pledge for the wide world’s wealth and weal, 
With each summer’s sun anew. 

And ere fierce winter can call his clans, 

Or his shrilling trumpets blow, 

The fields shine white, through the autumn light, 
With my harvest crown of snow! 


Then on, in the eager world’s emprise, 
I hasten to bear my part; 

There’s highway for me, o’er land and sea, 
And weleome in every mart. 

My vassals true are the gin and screw, 
The wind and the winged steam, 

My thrall the boom of the mill and loom { 
And the dancing shuttle’s gleam. 

From rainbow tint to the opal’s glint 
My varying colors run, 

And I change my form as the clouds that swarm 
The couch of the setting sun. 

The spider weaves, in her nest of leaves, 
No gossamer web like mine, y 

And strong the grasp that my fibers clasp 

{ In the twisted thread and line. 


I enter the door of rich and poor, 
I clothe the king and the clown, 
And serve man’s need with my stalk and seed 
When my leaf is sere and brown. . 
A truce to your wains of golden grains 
While my flag is still unfurled, 
O’er mill .and wheel and spindle and reel, 
I rule the trade of the world! 


—Zitella Cocke, in Youth’s Companion. 








period of the past. Strange old stories, mysteries, ro- 
mances, comedies, or tragedies will be eagerly received, 


Furthermore, while in a former contest we employed 
a new editorial helper to look over the many letters 
sent us and a number of letters were destroyed that 
should have been preserved, all manuscripts in this case 
will have the personal attention of experienced mem- 
bers of our editorial staff and we shall return any un- 
used manuscript if a request for return is written on 
the first page with the correct name and address of the 
sender. Furthermore, every person who submitted an 
article in the former competition is invited to con- 
tribute again. The fact that someone else handled a 
particular phase of the “Old Times” symposium a little 
better than. you last time is no proof that this will 
happen again. 

Now let’s hurry on to The Progressive Farmer the 


finest collection of letters about old times ever printed 
in any Southern paper! 








SOMETHING TO READ 


Valuable Agricultural Reference Book Free 


HE new Yearbook of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now ready, a book which 
should interest every alert-minded farmer, every 
farmer who tries to keep informed about the progress 
and possibilities of agriculture, every farmer who 
wishes to know the basic facts and statis- 
tics that will affect the profitableness of 
each line of farming in which he is en- 

gaged. 

Each United States Senator and Rep- 
resentative in Congress has 400 copies 
of this Yearbook ready to distribute 

free to farmers who are progressive enough to want 
them. If you wish a copy, just clip out this notice, 
write your name and address very plainly on the 
margin, and mail to’ your Senator or Representative, 
addressing him at Washington, D. C. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Another Friendship Garden 


RS. Patterson’s idea of a “Friendship Garden” — 

a garden not only of material beauty but of 

beautiful memories because of the friends whose 
gifts the garden contains—finds unique expression in a 
slender little pamphlet My Garden of Friendships just 
issued by an Ohio flower-lover, Dr. John H. Neely. A 
few pragraphs from the foreword seem worth sharing 
with our Progressive Farmer readers: 

















“Do you like flowers? 

“Do they hold for you something deep and vital 
and pure like the love for your mother, a wish to 
be a better man or woman, or the dreams you some- 
times have of a cleaner, kinder world?” 

“Do you seein themthat beauty of perfection, 
that truth and friendliness, we have marred in our- 
selves by our own mistakes? 

_ “Do they wake in you a realization of the inar- 
ticulate lives that minister to our existence—the 
beauty and faithfulness of flowers, the mgrriness 
of birds, the peace and strength of trees, the splen- 
dor of clouds, or the murmurings of many waters? 

“Do they make you richer in hope and joy and 
courage and does their presence help transform 
your abiding place into a home? 


“If so—then this booklet may interest you. Most 
of the plants listed herein are gifts from old cher- 
ished friends and as I walk among them and tend 
them and water them with love each becomes to me 
a living personality and all together make enticing 
and sacred the little bit of ground I am given to 
referring to as My Garden of Friendships.” 


Then follows a list of the varieties of the flowers in 
Dr. Neely’s “Friendship Garden”—51 varieties of daf- 
fodils, 268 of iris, 422 of peony, 539 of gladiolus, 88 of 
dahlia, and 54 of Oriental poppies. An old Negro once 
said of his new preacher: “He axes the Lawd for more 
things than our other preacher knowed he had!” So 
Dr. Neely has more varieties than we knew were in 
existence ! c 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HERE are mind poisons, just as there are body 
poisons. There are books, and plays, and 











that should have poison labels on them to warm. 


us of their contents.—Life Extension Institute. 
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Problems of the Livestock Owner 


Successful Pig Feeding 


ELOW we give a letter from a reader who says: 
“The Progressive Farmer has put me to thinking 
whether I am giving my hogs all the care they 

need.” We print his letter to show a system of care 
and feeding which gets results. He writes :— 

“I have my two sows and pigs 
on a clover and Bermuda pas- 
ture that affords a plenty of 
grazing. I made an automatic 
feeder which keeps shelled corn, 
shorts, and tankage before them 
at all times. Each feed has its 
own compartment in the feeder. 
In another smaller feeder I have 
a@ mineral mixture of wood 
ashes, salt, and steamed bone 
meal. I water them with an 
automatic waterer. 

“My pigs-were farrowed March 11 and one that 

I sold yesterday (June 17) weighed 101 pounds. 

This boar was not extra fat, but in good growing 

shape. Would you tonsider his weight up to what 

it should be? 
. _ “The two gilts which I bought farrowed 23 pigs 
for me.” 

Any pig that weighs 101 pounds when 98 days old 
has made splendid growth. A pig that will gain a 
pound a day, average, for the first 100 days should 
gain an average of 1%4 pounds a day for the next 82 
days on the same good care and feeding, which will 
bring it up to 221 pounds, a good market weight, by 
the time it is six months old. That sort of gains must 
be considered satisfactory. Of course, some pigs will 
weigh more than 101 pounds when 98 days old and 
some will weigh more than 221 pounds at six months 
old, but many more will weigh less, so any one who 
can get his pigs to weigh 100 pounds when 100 days 
old is doing good work. He will have his pigs ready 
for market at from six to eight months of age and 
such a hog feeder needs no suggestions from me. 


We commend this system of feeding to our readers. 


! A Valuable Bulletin 
= ig Georgia College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga., 





has done a valuable service in issuing Bulletin 331, 
— giving the conclusions or results from A Survey 
of Livestock Production in Georgia, by John R. Fain, 
W..A, Minor, Jr., and Kenneth Treanor. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is particularly pleased to welcome this 
publication because it gives emphasis to the facts re- 
garding economical livestock production, which we 
have been stressing for years, especially as to the 
economy of home-grown feeds. 


Soybeans and Corn for Mules 


READER wants to know “how many pounds of 

soybeans should be mixed with a bushel of corn 

to give best results when fed to mules? Also, 
would the feeding value of the grain off an acre of 
«soybeans be equal to the hay off the same?” 

The amount of soybeans that can be fed to advan- 
tage will depend on the kind of hay the mules are get- 
ting. If the hay be soybean, clover, or other legume, 
there will be little advantage in giving any soybeans, 
unless they are much cheaper per pound than corn, 
when some soybeans might be fed, even though the 
hay used be from some legume. If grass hay, or any 
other non-legume hay is being fed, we 


Edited By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


in the eradication of animal diseases which are due to 
specific small organisms (germs invisible to the naked 
eye). They may gain access and remain in filth and 
manure, decaying material or other organic matter in 
crevices and cracks in buildings, floors, troughs, etc., 
for long periods of time. 


Cleanliness is most easily maintained in buildings 
constructed of materials being most impervious to 
moisture and decay and having as smooth surface as 
possible, such as cement, sound wood, brick, tile, and 
other material of a similar nature. Such construction 
should at least be used for the parts of the building 
most likely to become contaminated, such as floors, gut- 
ters, troughs, mangers and walls for a height of sev- 
eral feet. Although buildings do not meet the fore- 
going requirements, yet it has been conclusively demon- 
strated that the application of sanitary measures, even 
in poorly constructed buildings, will repay many times 
the efforts expended in preventing losses from diseases. 


Disinfection or application of chemicals. to destroy 
the germs of infection should always follow an out- 
break of a disease and should be done at least once a 
year as a regular farm practice. Prior to the appli- 
cation of a disinfectant, all surfaces and objects should 
be thoroughly cleaned. It may be necessary to first 
scrape, with a suitable instrument, surfaces on which 
filth has been permitted to accumulate for long periods 
of time. - Dirt floors can even be rendered fairly free 
of germs by removing a few inches. of top soil and 
saturating with a disinfectant solution. Afl manure 
and refuse should either be spread thinly on fields that 
are not to be pastured for some time or burned to ashes. 


Sunlight is the most effective disinfectant known and 
is the cheapest, which renders it highly advantageous 
for all buildings to be so constructed so as to permit 
access of the maximum amount of sunlight. Surfaces 
or areas exposed continuously to direct sunlight for 
cleaning do not ordinarily need the application of 
chemical agents for the disinfection of germs. 


Probably the most effective and economical disinfectant 
to employ is a compound solution of cresol, recognized 
and approved by the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and ‘is effective for nearly all conditions, with 
the possible exception of the disinfecting of the eggs 
of certain worms infesting swine which require boiling 
water for their disinfecting. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 954, entitled The Disinfection 
of Stables, by Dr. George W. Pope of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, gives more com- 
plete information regarding the disinfection of stables. 

J. H. BUX, 
State Veterinarian of Arkansas. 


—>—"™"y 
Ten Years of Bovine Tuberculosis Work Puts 
Campaign on Popular Basis 


HILE more than 1,000,000 dairy cattle, out 
W of 30,000,000 head tested for tuberculosis, 

have been destroyed, the industry is in better 
condition today than it was 10 years ago when the 
campaign against the disease was inaugurated. Such 
was the opinion expressed by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States De- 








The Progressive 





partment of Agriculture, at the recent Eastern States 
Tuberculosis Conference. 


Fear expressed by many people in the beginning that ~ 
the campaign would turn the public taste against milk 7 
consumption has proved to be unfounded, says the © 


United States Department of Agriculture in reporting 
Dr. Mohler’s speech. On the other hand, he said, the 
annual consumption of milk in the United States hag 
increased more than 49 quarts per capita since 1918 
During 1926, the public consumed 56 billion pounds of 
milk and cream, an increase of two billion pounds over 
the quantity consumed in 1925. : 

Skepticism as to the outcome of the campaign has 
given away to a feeling of assured success. Today the 
subject of tuberculosis eradication is popular and there 
are few individuals connected with the dairy industry 
who have not expressed, publicly or privately, their 
belief in the success of the campaign. 

Dr. J. A. Kiernan, in charge of federal tuberculosis 
eradication work, said: “There should bé some organi- 
zation, state, county, or municipality, engaged con- 
tinuously in checking up on herds to see that they are 
free from the disease. It should not be necessary to 
maintain a large force of veterinarians, at great ex- 
pense to the taxpayers, to travel from county to county, 
as has been done during the past 10 years, but in every 
county there should be a sufficient number of practicing 
accredited: veterinarians, and the territory should be 
divided so that each veterinarian would be able to” 
tuberculin test all herds in his district each year.” 


Dr. Kiernan urged the continuance of the accredited- 
herd plan. At a very slight cost each year to the live- 
stock owner, the annual test may be made, he said, and 
if the herd is shown to be free, the certificate of ac- 
creditation may be extended for another 12 months. 
The total number of accredited herds on June 1, 1927, 
was 126,557, and the once-tested-free herds, 1,498,820. 

Coincident with the expansion of the tuberculosis- 
eradication campaign has been the aroused interest of 
cities and towns in a better milk supply. During the 
last four or five years a large number of cities and 
towns have adopted ordinances requiring that all milk 
sold under their jurisdiction must come from clean 


herds. 
Ta 


HAT direct sunlight and green feed have a bene- 

ficial effect upon growing pigs has been definitely 

demonstrated by the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The ultra-violet rays of sunshine aid in 
the assimilation of minerals and the formation of bone. 
Green feed and leguminous hays as well as direct sun- 
light and cod-liver oil contain a factor that tends to 
prevent rickets. Sunlight, to be of greatest value, must 
not shine through glass but directly on the animals. 








A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 








Have We Too Many Laws? 


NE of the popular “parrotisms” of the day is that 
we have too many laws. No doubt it is true, 
but where shall we start to repeal? Shall we 
eliminate the traffic laws? The pure food laws? The 
laws of property rights? Crime laws? Corporation 


laws? Codéperative laws? Banking laws? School 
laws? Welfare laws? Shall we repeal the narcotic 
laws? Will we start eliminating laws to punish or 
laws to protect? Shall your laws or mine be dis- 


pensed with? Whose demands for leg- 
islation shall we refuse? It is easy to 





suggest that probably one pound of soy- 
beans might be mixed with four or five 


i mouth a phrase about getting back to 
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pounds of corn. 

We are not sure that we understand 
the next question. Certainly, the seed 
alone would not be equal in feeding 
value to the seed and straw or stover. 
Soybean hay is made from fairly ma- 
ture soybeans, but there is probably 
less feeding value in the seed than 
when they are allowed to fully mature. 
On the other hand, at the stage of ma- 
turity at which soybeans are usually 
eut for hay, there is probably more 
feeding value in the straw or stover 
than when the plants are allowed to 
stand until the seed is fully matured. 
The grain from an acre of soybeans 
will not usually have as great feeding 
value as the hay, if the same acre of 
beans is made into hay. 


eo: 
-“Cleansing the Stables” 
LEANING and disinfecting of 
buildings for livestock is con- 
» ducive to the maintenance of ani- 
mal health and is absolutely essential 





ONG years ago when neighbors came 
Bs to spend an aftermoon we used to 
have a little game of horseshoe, late or 
soom. We spoke of “ringers,” “‘lean- 
ers,” “hubs,” and measured with a stick, 
and some of wus old-timer dubs were fancy, 
sure, and quick. But then, alas, there 
came a day when horseshoes were ab- 
horred, the rusted things were packed 
away, and hung away, and stored. “Old 
fashioned stuff!’ the youngers said if we 
proposed a game. “That junk has long 
been put to bed, it is too stale and tame! 





Na 


Old Things Make Good—" ii” 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


Give us a game that’s full of spice, that’s 
full of pep and thrill, your game was gen- 
tle, punk, and nice, your game has writ 
its will!” Yes, our old game of slinging 
shoes at drag-teeth used for stakes, the 
younger set refused to use, they wanted 
faster makes; but, listen now! We an- 
cient gents have won a mighty score! 
For everybody, grown intense, is pitching 
shoes galore The good old game is back 
again, it’s back again to stay! It’s back 
among the modern men, it will not stay 
away! The good old game we seniors 
played is too darned good a game to 
wither up, to die, or fade—it is not gtale 
or tame! It’s back again, but don’t you 
know we frosty bearded jays knew what 
was proper years ago in our more stirring 
days! We knew that horseshoes had a 
kick, we knew they had a thrill that 
time might make a trifle sick, but could- 
n’t, couldn’t kill! We knew we were, we 
know we are, as wise as any lad who 
thinks he is a shooting star, much bright- 





ed than his dad. 





the good old days, but who can turn 
back the clock? 

Progress is really the thing against 
which they have been railing. Here is 
radio, newest of our manifestation of 
progress. It came in without laws to 
regulate it and we have chaos of the 
air. Shall we continue chaos, or shall 
we pass laws? Congress has said, 
“More laws.” 

If we could discover a new country 
somewhere and start all over again 
with log houses and simple equipment 
and distant neighbors, we might get 
along without many laws, but more 
folks call for more laws, and progress 
multiplies the problems that courts 
must handle. We can combine and 
modify a lot of our laws, and we ought 
to do so. We can speed up our courts. 
We can ‘combine overlapping and un- 
supervised arms of government. But 
all these moves require new laws. 

Scientists defend our accomplish- 
ments in the face of growing complexi- 
ties. They say we are living longer, 
living happier, living better.—Pacific 
Rural Press, San Francisco, Cal. 
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YES of the farm people of Alabama 
are now upon Auburn. They are 





' looking forward to farmers’ week, Au- 


gust 1-6. It will be the outstanding ag- 
ricultural event of 
the year for farm 
women, as well as 
for men. 

Annually for many 
years the farmers’ 
summer school has 
been held at Auburn 
late in July or early 
in August. The date 
has been established 
in the minds of 
thousands of farm people who have at- 
tended one or more. Last year the exer- 
cises were enlarged by the annual con- 
yention of the Alabama Pecan Growers’ 
Association, and by meetings of other 





_ organizations. The plan worked so well 


that it will be repeated again this year. 
The Farm Bureau convention will be 
held August 1-2; the Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, August 4-5; and the Pecan 
Growers’ Association, August 4. 

In addition, members of the State 
Council of Home Demonstration Clubs 
and other farm women will be in Au- 
burn for special exercises of interest to 
farm women. County farm and home 
demonstration agents and other agricul- 
tural workers will be present also. 


A new and unique feature will be the 
presentation of Master Farmer Awards 
by The Progressive Farmer. W. C. Las- 
setter, editor, will be present to make 
these awards. A special program will be 
arranged for this feature. At the con- 
clusion of it those 10 farmers who have 
these awards conferred upon them will 
no doubt be the happiest 10 farmers in 
Alabama. Only their wives who will share 
the honor with them will get as much 
joy from the awards. 


Six Busy Days for Everyone Who 
Attends the School 


EGINNINGon Monday morning the 
week will be “chuck full” of things 

of interest and value to farmers and farm 
women. The farm ~bureau convention 
will be along business lines. Officers will 
make reports showing what the organiza- 
tion has done during the year. The work 
will then be discussed and plans made for 
the ensuing year. Officers will be elected. 
This convention will be unique in that 
it will mark the end of the first five-year 
period of the farm bureau movement in 
Alabama. The original five-year mem- 
bership agreement has terminated and 
the new seven-year agreement is in ef- 
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et Ready to Go to Auburn, August 1-6 


It’s Farmers’ Week for Alabama Farmers and Their Wives 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


fect. Therefore the officers will report 
not only for one year but for five years. 

These reports will show that the com- 
bined farm bureau business in Alabama 
makes it one of the few very large busi- 
ness Organizations in the state. In five 
years business transactions have amounted 





Gleanings of Bee Culture, published at 
Medina, Ohio. 
A Diversified Program 


= farmers who want to get in- 
formation about soils, fertilizers, 
crops, livestock diseases, pastures, gar- 





—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service. 


MACON COUNTY FARMERS VISITING AUBURN TO STUDY THE EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION AND THE WORK IT IS DOING 


County Agent C. J. Brockway, shown at the extreme right, was leader of the party. 


to more than $50,000,000, or an average 
exceeding $10,000,000 annually. 

The tonvention of pecan growers will 
be along educational lines, although mar- 
keting will be discussed. Following a 
very large crop in 1926, pecan growers 
are confronted with some very difficult 
marketing problems and it is announced 
by Clifton Kirkpatrick, of Selma, presi- 
dent of the association, that these will be 
discussed fully at the Auburn meeting. 
Production problems, too, will come in 
for consideration. 

Although the beekeepers’ association has 
not been in the lime-light as much as other 
organizations have, it is very active and 
has a definite program.of work. It rep- 
resents a very large industry—one that 
is growing and is very promising. J. 
Allen, of Catherine, is president of the 
beekeepers’ association. 

A feature of the meeting will be the 
addresses by George S. Demuth, editor, 


dens, fruits, farm buildings, farm equip- 
ment, farm machinery,» and other sub- 
jects will have an opportunity to get 
what they want during the week. 


The Experiment Station and Extension 
Service of the College of Agriculture 
will present its best to the farm people 
during these six busy days. Such sub- 
jects as fertilizers for cotton, varieties 
of cotton and corn, winter legumes, and 
hay crops will be discussed by agrono- 
mists who make a special study of these 
subjects. 

Likewise, livestock subjects will be dis- 
cussed and demonstrations conducted by 
the animal husbandry faculty. Livestock 
diseases and subjects pertaining thereto 
will be treated by Dr. C. A. Cary and his 
associates. 

Fruits, vegetables, and landscape work 
will be given attention by those engaged 
in horticultural work. Farm timber work 
will be included. Marketing and other 





subjects pertaining to the business side 
of farming will be discussed at the Farm 
Bureau convention and on other occa- 
sions. F. W. Gist will discuss economic 
questions. 

Agricultural ‘ engineering, which in- 
cludes domestic engineering, will be 
treated by specialists along these lines. 
Improved farm machinery will receive 
special attention because of its im- 
portance. Alabama farmers realize that 
if they wish to continue to make cotton 
at a profit they must use more improved 
farm machinery and this they will learn 
how to do while in Auburn, August 1-6. 

As usual, the forenoons will be for 
meetings, lectures, and discusssions. The 
afternoons will be given over to field 
meetings, demonstrations, and livestock 
judging. In this way many subjects lec- 
tured on in the forenoons will be dem- 
onstrated in the afternoons. 


Planning for Farm Women 


HE program for farm women is be- 

ing arranged by the home demonstra- 
tion workers in codperation with officials 
of the State Council of Home Demon- 
stration Clubs, of which Mrs. John §. 
Morriss, of Alpine, is president. Farm 
women who have attended such meetings 
at Auburn know how interesting and how 
valuable this one will be. 

The evenings will be used for getting 
acquainted, for general meetings, ban- 
quets, etc. 

Information has been received at Au- 
burn that many of the county farm and 
home demonstration agents are organiz- 
ing parties to make the trip in automo- 
biles, which is very feasible since the 
county farthest from Auburn is within 
one day’s drive for an automobile—many 
can make it within half a day. 

The same committee that was in 
charge of the farmers’ week program 
for 1926 will be in charge again this 
year. This committee is composed of 
Dr. Spright Dowell, president, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Prof. L. N. Dun- 
can, director, Extension Service, Prof. 
M. J. Funchess, dean, College of Agri- 
culture and director of the Experiment 
Station, and Dr. C. A. Cary, dean of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine. This 
committee has announced that accommo- 
dations will be provided for all who 
come, 


o-oo) 
A CCORDING to tests made by the 
Ohio Experiment Station, one ton 


_of sheep manure is equal in producing 


increased crop yields to two tons of 
horse manure. 


How Does MonanthaCompare With Hairy Vetch? 


By J. F. DUGGAR 


PACE does not permit even a sum- 

mary of the extensive data accumu- 
lated by the writer, nor of those avail- 
able from other experimenters on the 
relative yield of 
monontha and hairy 
vetch. However, we 
may say that mo- 
nantha has been far 
ahead of hairy vetch 
in the amount of 
growth made to any 
date in February or 
March. That is, one- 
flowered vetch has 
led in the earliness 
at which it affords sufficient growth for 
plowing under in time for preparation 
for cotton. For example, in the present 
very forward season, determination of 
yields made by me February 19 from 
both of these vetches sowed near the 
first’ of October showed that by that 
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date, under favorable conditions, one- 
flowered vetch had made in one experi- 
ment at Auburn more than 5% tons of 
green forage per acre, which, when 
cured, afforded more than % of a ton of 
thoroughly dry hay per acre. This was 
more than double the growth made to 
the same date by hairy vetch. Likewise 
in both the preceding years in similar 
experiments, this one-flowered vetch up 
to the middle of March had more than 
doubled the yield to the same date made 
by hairy vetch. A determination of the 
pasturage value of each made on Janu- 
ary 1 of the present year also showed 
one-flowered vetch leading hairy vetch 
about two to one in dry matter per acre. 
. This greater yield of monantha vetch 
at all early dates of cutting, or plowing 
under, does not always contiaue through 
April, by which time hairy vetch often 


catches up, or even exceeds monantha 
vetch in yield of forage. 

The other main point in favor of 
monantha vetch is the fact that it makes 
a rather large yield of seed, while hairy 
vetch, usually on account of attack by 
worms, has failed, in recent years in Ala- 
bama, to ripen a satisfactory crop of seed. 
Moreover, the seed of monantha vetch 
are more easily harvested, since they do 
not very readily shatter. Farmers who 
are growing this plant this year should 
by all means save seed by storing the 
cured material over a tight floor until 
ready to thresh or beat out the seed. 

In this spring, so favorable to plant 
diseases, hairy vetch, always somewhat 
subject to a disease of the stems, has 
been injured even more severely than us- 
ual by this trouble, which is called an- 
thracnose. However, in the writer’s ex- 


periments anthracnose has usually been 
even more severe on certain other vetches 
less commonly grown. Monantha vetch 
has been practically exempt this year, as 
in our earlier experiments. Indeed, the 
writer has found only one disease that 
seems to single out monantha vetch in 
special degree, that is, a root disease of 
the very young plants, to which I have 
not seen reference in print. It has not 
yet severely interfered with the subse- 
quent growth and yield to such an extent 
as to be rated as a serious objection to 
the use of monantha vetch. 


One-flowered vetch, like hairy vetch, is 
able to endure any degree of cold likely 
to occur in the Gulf States and doubtless 
still farther north. At Auburn it endured 
the unusually cold weather of January, 
1924, or a temperature of about 4 to 6 
degrees. So for practical purposes these 
two vetches may be rated as about equal 
in hardiness toward cold. 











' Dr. Crowe 


HEN the county agent of Cobb 

County, Georgia, wants to show his 
farmers a plan for building up the ordi- 
nary lands of that portion of Georgia he 
takes them to the 
farm of Dr. W. A 
Crowe, just outside 
the town of Smyrna. 
They go over the 
farm with Dr. Crowe 
and listen to his de- 
scription of the 
methods he employs, 
see the results in 
better yields, and 
leave with a mes- 
sage worth while. One cannot be long 
with this doctor, now retired from ac- 
tive work in the medical profession to 
follow his heart’s desire in doctoring sick 
land, without ‘feeling a greater love for 
the land. To see him walk reverently 
over his fields and discuss with him how 
each area has been improved and how it 
may be further enriched is a privilege. 
came to Atlanta from 
Southwest Virginia in the 80's, and along 
in the 90’s bought a part of the present 
farm for a summer home, primarily to 
raise his boys in the fields and woods in- 
stead of on the streets of the city. He is 
from a farming family. In Southwest 
Virginia this means a special fondness 
for grass and clovers and livestock. Nat- 
urally he brought these ideals with him 
to Georgia and during the active period 
as a practicing physician, tried to work 
out a system in Georgia that would in- 
clude them, but without much success. 
He told me he tried to grow vetch for 
20 years but had very little success until 
five or six years ago, because he did not 
inoculate the seed. Since he began in- 
oculating the seed the growth of vetch 
has been easy. 


Economical Vetch 


ne an entirely practical minded 
man Dr. Crowe has worked out a 
plan of growing vetch cheap enough for 
any farmer. He tries to hold down the 
entire expenses to $2 or less per acre. 
He uses 100 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre broadcast, and 10 to 18 pounds 
of vetch seed, usually sowed with oats 


Florida 


HE 1927 Florida Farmers’ and Fruit 
Growers’ Week will be held at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Au- 
gust 8-13, 1927. This is the sixth annual 
Farmers’ Week, and 
it is expected that it 
will be attended by 
a larger number of 
Florida farmers and 
farm women than 
any of the previous 
five. 
The program for 
the week is divided 
‘ into sections on farm 
crops and livestock; 
citrus and sub-tropi- 
cal fruits; truck crops; pecans, small 
fruits and ornamentals; beekeeping; poul- 
try; and home economics. This division 
is made because it is believed that all 
visitors will not be interested in the same 
thing, and with the program divided into 
sections, it is possible to hold several 
classes at the same time. 





PAUL TABOR 





J. FP. COOPEB 


Farmers of western Florida will be 


interested in the livestock and farm crops 
#section of the program. Monday after- 
noon’s program of this section will be 
devoted to beef cattle, and it is thought 
that: cattle raisers of the tick-free terri- 
tory will be especially interested in this. 
Dr. J. V. Knapp will speak on progress be followed by Dr. Cooper Curtice, in 
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Farmers Who Have Built heir 


Dr. W. A. Crowe Knows How to “Doctor” Sick Soils with Vetch 


By PAUL TABOR 


Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 
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DOCTOR W. A. CROWE, OF COBB COUNTY, GA., SHOWING HIS VETCH TO COUNTY 
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to be cut for hay. The hay is cut rather 
late allowing the vetch to make a good 
crop of seed that fall on the land and 
give a volunteer stand the following fall. 
After the vetch and oat hay is cut the 
land is harrowed and Laredo soybeans 
drilled in at the rate of one-half bushel 
per acre. These are cut off, and in late 
summer acid phosphate is applied, and 
the volunteer vetch allowed to grow until 
the next spring, when it is plowed under 
and followed by a corn or hay ‘crop or 
rarely by a cotton crop. The next fall 
a mixture of oats and vetch is again 
seeded for hay and the rotation contin- 
ued. In February, 1927 there was a fine 
volunteer growth of vetch on all fields 
where the vetch had been allowed to seed 
in the spring of 1926, For sections further 
south this plan will probably not work 
so well due to greater danger of corn 
earworms in the late spring and the hot- 
ter weather in September to kill out a 
lot of the young vetch plants. For the 


sections further north in Georgia and 
surrounding states such a plan is be- 
lieved to be entirely practical. 

In discussing the plan of growing vetch 
as Dr. Crowe has worked it out I was 
searching all the while for the secrets 
of his getting vetch so easily while so 
many others fail. I was told by County 
Agent Vansant ‘that a number of farm- 
ers using essentially the same system on 
cotton fields have not been successful in 
getting vetch to do well. The main se- 
cret seems to be in having some kind of 
cover on his land before the vetch seed 
are sowed and the practice of mainly 
disking such land instead of plowing it 
deep. There is always a cover of grass, 
weeds, or stubble on the fields the sum- 
mer previous to sowing vetch, and the 
protection from such a cover apparently 
enables the vetch to succeed with the 
small amount of acid phosphate. On 
clean cultivated cotton fields starting 
vetch would be more difficult. 


The Progressive F ‘ 


ing to several growers of winter legumes 
with a number of years’ experience, 


Vetch in Pasture 
[* WALKING over the farm we came 
to a field that has been acquired ig 


recent years. The year after buying it 


Dr. Crowe asked his tenant to grow a © 


crop of corn there, but changed his mind 
when told the land would scarcely make 
five bushels per acre. This field was al- 
lowed to lie idle for the summer and in 
the fall was sowed to vetch. Since that 
time—three years ago—there ‘has been a 
good volunteer growth of vetch on the 
land each winter. For the first two years 


it was grazed for one month in the spring — 


after the vetch had grown to consider- 
able size but last season it was grazed con- 
tinuously. Lespedeza sowed in the same 
pasture makes good summer grazing. 

These two legumes have increased the 
richness of the land to where it will very 
probably make 30 bushels of corn per 
acre instead of five, and they have more 
than paid the actual expense in getting 
them started. The soil is gray with a 
mottled yellow and red subsoil, a com- 
mon type in the northern part of the 
state and classed as Appling by the 
United States Bureau of Soils. It is not 
considered naturally fertile. Dr. Crowe 
suggests that a lot of the idle land could 
be improved by this method. 


The farm has 75 to 80 acres cleared 
and only one man is regularly employed 
to run it, although extra help is secured 
during the busy seasons. About 30 acres 
are in pasture and the remainder mainly 
in hay crops. A considerable portion is 
in alfalfa. Three horses and five to 
eight head of cattle are kept. The manure 
from these animals goes mainly to build- 
ing up the land for alfalfa. None is 
used on the vetch fields. 


A genuine love for the land, infinite 
patience with a kind of doctors’ intuition, 
and a desire to help the common farmer 
have all guided Dr. Crowe in his ex- 
periments that have solved the question 
of restoring the poor acres over much 
of North Georgia. 


Farmers’ Week is August 8-13 


By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


Agricultural Editor, Florida Extension Division 


with beef cattle in Florida. Paul Tabor, 
associate professor of agronomy at the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
will speak on developing pastures. W. J. 
Sheely, general livestock agent of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, will talk on the 
outlook for beef cattle in the South. The 
Monday program will be closed with a 
showing of a pasture film. 

Tuesday morning will be given over 
largely to discussions of cotton diseases, 
insects, and breeding work. Fertilization, 
forestry, and bright tobacco will be the 
main topics of the Tuesday afternoon 
program. 

On Wednesday morning Paul Tabor 
will speak on factors influencing crop 
production, and J. C. Pridmore of the 
National Fertilizer Association, will tell 
of the economic necessity for more lib- 
eral fertilization of general farm crops. 
Dr. O. C. Bryan, professor of agronomy, 
will discuss the soils of Florida. Wed- 
nesday afternoon will be devoted to a 
picnic. 

Thursday morning’s program will be 
opened by Prof. C. H. Willoughby, 
whose subject will be “Value to the State 
of Competent Livestock Men.” He will 


charge of sheep investigations for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who will talk on sheep in Florida. 
“Looking Ahead in Southern Agricul- 
ture,” will be the subject of an address 
by C. A. Cobb, editor of the Southern 
Ruralist. 

Thursday afternoon will be given over 
to problems of hog raising. The outlook 
for hogs, feeding experiments, swine 
parasites, and other topics will be dis- 
cussed. 


Friday will be dairy day. Tuberculo- 
sis, sanitation, raising the dairy calf, dairy 
herd records, problems of the small 
dairyman, pasture and forage crops, and 
feeding experiments will be among the 
topics for discusssion. Saturday will be 
given over to round table discussions. 


In addition to the livestock and farm 
crops part of the program, farmers of 
western Florida will likely be interested 
in the discussions of ornamentals, poul- 
try, pecans, small fruits, and Satsumas. 


There will be a splendid program for 
women throughout the week. 

Each night during the week the pro- 
grams will be given over to entertain- 
ment. The only cost of attending Farm- 


ers’ Week will be for room and board, 
and this may be obtained in the Uni- 
versity dormitories at very reasonable 
rates. Those desiring information or 
reservations about the week should write 
to the Agricultural Extension Division, 
Gainesville. 


AUNT HET 
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“Tt ain’t hard to be a good mother-in- 
law if you've ever had any practice 
keepin’ your mouth shut.” 

“I think it’s sneakin’ for a girl to marry 
for money, but I’m glad all o’ mine fell 
in love with fellers that was well off.” 





The disking of land instead of turning 
makes a more desirable secdbed accorg. ™ 
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PRINCE ALBERT couldn’t have suited 
me better if I had made the blueprints 
myself, and superintended the entire job 
from soup to nuts! It fitted my smoke- 
taste perfectly the first time I tried it. I 
started right — with P. A. — and I’ve 
stayed with it. 


I wanted fragrance. I got it... both 
from the tobacco in the tidy red tin and 
in the smoke itself. Fragrance that re- 
minded me of woodland trails just after 
a soft, spring rain. I wanted mildness— 
mildness that would let me smoke from 
morning till midnight. 





PRINGE ALBERT 


But mildness alone was not enough. 
I demanded a full, rich tobacco body 
that would satisfy my pipe-hankering on 
every fire-up. There again Prince Albert 
had my measure, right to the tick of the 
tape. Cool, long-burning, free from bite 
and parch—P. A. was all of these. 


You suspect by this time that I am sat- 
isfied with P.A. I'll tell the world I am! 
And I want to get it over to you that, if 
you don’t know P.A. by personal expe- 
rience, you’ve got something coming to 
you... something mighty good. Try 
P.A., on the word of a friend! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1927, R. Wi Reynolds Tebscep 
Company, 


inston-Salem, N 




























P. A. was 


made-to-measure 
for me 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 





















The Greatest Large-Scale Farmer 
in the World...... 







Bud-grafting young 
stock. Each budded 
tree must be pro- 
tected with a shield 
of leaves. 
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Clearing the jungle 
for a United States 
Rubber Company 
Plantation. 


































Picture a group of farms totaling 136,000 
acres with 20,000 hands to work them. 
Consider that these farms had to be cleared 
from virgin jungle, drained, fertilized, pre- 
pared. That 10,000,000 trees have been 
grown from seed, set out, grafted. Consider, 
also, that these farms have whole villages 
within their borders, schools and hospitals. 
Docks of their own. 80 miles of railroad 
and 355 miles of motor roads. Picture this 
and you begin to get an idea of the greatest 
agricultural enterprise in the world—the Far 
Eastern rubber plantations of the United 
States Rubber Company. 

This huge development has but one object 
—to make certain of an ever-increasing sup- 
ply of the finest rubber that can be grown 
for United States Tires. And soto guarantee 
the users of United States Tires quality 
right through from the place where quality 
must start—the rubber from which the tires 
are built. 


HE longer wear of United States Royal Cord Balloons begins 
with rubber grown for quality. But plantation ownership is only 
one of the important steps in producing these better tires. 


To obtain tire cord of the quality its specifications demand, the 
United States Rubber Company operates its own Cotton Mills in the 
heart of the cotton fields. 


And every Royal Cord Balloon incorporates three of the greatest 
forward steps ever made in tire building: 


Sprayed Rubber—the purest, strongest and most uniform crude 
rubber known; Web Cord—the framework of the tire structure in 
which the cotton cords are bonded together with pure rubber latex 
without friction generating cross-tie threads; and the Flat Band 
Method—which assures a tire equally strong at every point. 


Company-owned plantations and mills, new and better materials 
and methods—all mean greater mileage for tires. That is what you 
are interested in. Get more for your money—go to the dealer who 
sells United States Tires. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Mark trees. 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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UNITED STATES TIRES ARE GOOD TIRES 





Collecting latex 
(rubber tree milk) 
from the tapped 
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July 23, 1927 


A Quarter-hour 





HEALTH SERMONETTES | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. | 
Editor, Health Department 





Get That Health Examination at 
Least Once a Year 


FTER you have had your farm ma- 

chinery and your automobile looked 
over, greased, and tightened up, do not 
forget that there is another machine on 
the farm that needs 
looking over: the 
human machine. Un- 
less this is in first- 
class order all other 
machines are worth- 
less. 

The merchant, if 
he is up-to-date, 
once a year at least 
goes over his stock 
and takes an inven- 

tory. Every railroad engine, after doing 
a certain number of miles, is gone over 
thoroughly before being put on another 
run. The human machine, as a rule, is 
never gone over and checked up. It is 
‘bused and misused. Any kind of fuel 
that is most convenient, goes into it, 
whereas we are very particular about the 
gas and oil we use in our car. It is true 
we usually have a lot of money tied up 
in a car, but the junk man will always 
give you something for it. When the 
human machine gives out it is a total 
loss. 

A health examination is a precaution- 
ary matter. Often certain parts of the 
human body are not functioning proper- 
ly. Just a little adjustment as to diet, 
habits, or exercise will probably relieve 
the strain, and soon we are in perfect, 

. normal condition again. 

If you go to your family doctor and 
he says you are all right and do not need 
going over, go to some other doctor. How 
long would you patronize a garage man 
who told you every time you asked him 
to go over your car that it was all right 
and to just forget about it? If you 
have had your examination and found 
that you are im perfect condition, your 
time and money will be well spent. Just 
to know that you are all right will be 
worth many times what the examination 
costs. We can always do our best work 
when we know we are all right. 

When the human machine begins to 
wear a little here and a little there, your 
doctor can advise you how to take the 
load and strain off these parts so that 
all parts will wear out at practically the 
same time. Not unlike The Deacon’s 
Wonderful One-Horse Shay, have an ex- 
amination made yearly and you will not 
only add years to your life but you will 
add life to your years and you will be 
young at three-score and ten. 

In keeping your health book, see that 
you have some credits by carrying out 
health rules. Do not fill the debit side 
alone or your health bank will soon be in 
the hands of a receiver. 





WARNS AGAINST WOLVES IN | 
SHEEP'S CLOTHING | 


A Vicorous warning against the 

so-called farm paper that professes 
to be the farmer’s friend but tries to keep 
him from doing the things necessary to 
enable him to get a square deal and a 
fair share of the national income—that 
is what we find in a striking editorial 
just published in the Arkansas County 
Leader, Stuttgart, Ark. We quote in 
part :— 

“Farmers should be on guard against 
the so-called ‘farm periodical’ that pre- 
tends to be a friend of the farmer and is 
owned and bossed by interests who have 
little in common with the farmer except 
the price of the so-called farm publica- 
tion and what advertising they can get 














through it. Do not mistake us now, and 
get the idea that all farm publications 
are designed to mislead the farmers. 
There are real farm publications that are 
taking up the fight for the farmer and 
are fighting hard for his interests. What 
we are getting at is the publication mas- 
querading under the name of ‘farm pa- 
per.’ 

“We have one of these so-called farm 
papers on our desk at the present mo- 
ment. It was handed us by a friend who 
asked us to look it over. Look it over we 
did, and found everything but something 
beneficial to the farmer. The first thing 
to meet the eye of the reader is a lot of 
comment for those opposed to the farm 
relief bill. Next is a lot of bouquets 
piled on the gamblers in the grain pits. 
Next is a long winded article discourag- 
ing collective action on the part of the 
farmer. All these are spread before the 
reader—and then an editorial sympathiz- 
ing with the farmer because market con- 
ditions are bad! All this is right funny. 


“What the farmer needs is more col- 
lective action, more marketing associa- 
tions. The farmer cannot market alone 
against organized buyers. But if the 
farmers can market collectively and keep 
a fair price on their produce they will 
prosper. Numbers of farm papers are 
showing the farmer how to do that very 
thing; they are real farm papers. . Those 
that discourage the farmer in marketing 
collectively are only jokers or mouthpieces 
of interests who have nothing in com- 
mon with the farmer, and have no place 
in the farm home.” 





| 


| BUYING VETCH SEED | 


O DATE Alabama farmers who are 

members of the Farm Bureau have 
placed orders for approximately 200,000 
pounds of hairy vetch seed for sowing 
this fall. Up to July 6, 20 counties had 
sent orders to the State Farm Bureau 
for 176,760 pounds and orders continue 
to come. : 


Sumter County was leading at that 
time with 20,000 pounds; Marengo and 
Hale had each ordered 15,000 pounds; 
Shelby was fourth with 12,000 pounds. 
Other counties had ordered from 4,000 
to 12,000 pounds. “More orders will be 
placed later. 

President O’Neal, of the State Farm 
Bureau, said that these orders were 
placed by members without knowing 
what the seed would cost, and he said 
that this is a demonstration of their 
confidence in their ‘organization. They 
know that through codperative effort 
they are fully protected. 





Placing orders early enables the or- 
ganization to buy at much better ad- 
vantage. Members place their orders 
with their county farm bureaus which 
handle them through the State Farm 
Bureau. P. O. DAVIS. 


| SOW VETCH FOR NEXT | 
| YEAR’S CROP | 


A FEW days ago I visited Mr. J. H. 

Wilson’s farm in Wilkes County, 
Ga. He showed me a five-acre field he 
sowed in vetch about the middle of Au- 








or’ 12 pounds to the acre and covered 
with a spring-tooth harrow. 


In April of 1926 when the vetch was 
about 12 inches high, he turned it under 
and let it stand 15 days. He then planted 
it in corn, using 200 pounds of fertilizer 
he had left from planting cotton. 


Mr. Wilson says that from the 5 
acres he got 330 bushels of corn, an av- 
erage of 66 bushels per acre. 


Another McDuffie County farmer, Mr. 
Peter Knox, has sowed vetch on a large 
part of his plantation, and it brings from 
20 to 30 bushels of corn on any of his 
land. 


The average farmer would say there’s 
not enough money in corn to go to the 
expense of buying vetch. At the same 
time they get a ton of high-grade fer- 
tilizer for $90 and a ton“of vetch will 
cost $4. The fertilizer only lasts one 
year, but the vetch contams enough nitro- 
gen to last five years where a good stand 
and full growth is obtained. 

JULANIE LUMPKIN. 


McDuffie County, Ga. 





MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 








Canfidence Among Traders Helps 
Business 


ECENTLY the writer was in the 

store of a produce dealer in one of 
our larger Southern cities. The com- 
mission merchant and. jobber had just re- 
ceived a _ consign- 
ment of cabbage. 
The cabbage was in 
bad condition. It 
furnished the incen- 
tive for a _ tirade 
against farmers in 
general and the 
shipper of cabbage 
in particular. He 
ended by _ saying, 
“And I will bet my 
black hat that when I make returns to 
him for these rotten cabbages, he will 
call me a crook.” 

Last July a farmer friend was unable 
to sell a car of watermelons “cash track” 
Georgia. It so happened that he had re- 
ceived a letter from a commission mer- 
chant soliciting his shipments of water- 
melons. Not knowing what to do with 
the car of melons he consigned them to 
this merchant in spite of the fact that 
he did not know anything about him. 
The returns amounted to about $20. My 
friend feels resentful against the commis- 
sion merchant. 





J. W. PIROR 


Every year the Southern States all the 
way from Virginia to the end of Texas 
ship more and more fruits and vegeta- 
bles, allowing for seasonal variations. 


Nothing is needed more urgently in 
this fruit and vegetable industry than a 
closer contact and a better plan for such 
contact between the shippers and the 
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grow fruits and vegetables in North 
Carolina, Alabama, or Louisiana, or Ok- 
lahoma. The producer of fruits or vege- 
tables in Virginia, or Florida, or Missis- 
sippi, or Arkansas cannot afford to load 
a car and accompany it to some market. 
These two classes of people need each 
other. Certainly they should get together 
and study their common problems. _The 
elimination of one-half the waste in the 
fruit and vegetable industry would make 
for each group a reasonable profit. 

Know This Term, “Sight Draft” 

S THE word “draft” is used in this 

connection it means the drawing of 
money-from a fund or stock. In practice 
it means an order from one person to 
another addressed to a third person who 
is to pay a stated sum. 

If Jones in Mississippi sells Smith in 
St. Louis a car of sweet potatoes for 
$1,000 f. 0. b. the shipping point in Mis- 
sissippi with Smith advising ‘Jones to 
draw sight draft, which Jones does 
through his local bank as the collecting 
agent, we have a practical working of a 
“sight draft.” The elements in a “sight 
draft” are a written order given to the 
bank or other person and signed by the 
one making it; addressed to a third who 
is to pay on demand; that is when it is 
presented. The bank in this case is an 
agent only and the one making the draft 
is not entitled to get the money until the 
draft has been honored and paid. 


HOW COTTON IS FARING 


Editor’s Note.—At this season of the 
year the question, “What is the cotton 
crop doing?” is an intensely interesting 
one to Southern farmers. During the com- 
ing weeks we shall publish each week 
the summary of weather and crop condi- 
tions as reported by the United States 
Weather Bureau. The following report 
is for the week ending July 12. 


“Temperature mostly seasonable, and 
favorable except that nights were too 
cool in the eastern portion of the belt 
for the best growth of cotton. Further 
rains in parts of the eastern belt also 
rather unfavorable with continued com- 
plaints of grass and weevil activity m 
some places; but in most of the western 
belt less rain and moderate temperature 
made good growing and cultivation con- 
ditions. 

“In the Carolinas progress was fair to 
good despite cool nights and considerable 
weevil activity in places. In Georgia the 
week was decidedly favorable and much 
cultivation was accomplished, though still 
considerable complaints of grass in many 
fields in the central division; plants con- 
tinue blooming and setting bolls rapidly. 
In the central states of the Belt the 
growth was fair to good, with cultiva- 
tion mostly satisfactory. In Oklahoma, 
while weevils are increasing and locally 
damagittg, progress and condition of cot- 
ton continued fair to excellent, with early 
plants fruiting and blooming freely. In 
Texas seasonable temperature and mostly 
dry weather favored cultivation and cot- 
ton made generally fair to very good 
progress, with plants fruiting well. Pick- 
ing becoming general in extreme south; 
insects, however, increasing, with consid- 
erable local damage. Favorable reports 
received from the far southwestern 
states.” 


| HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 
| OFFERS PRIZES 


R the season of 1927, the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America will 
offer special prizes to exhibitors of reg- 
istered Holstein-Friesian cows at fairs 
in nearly all of the 48 states. Awards 
to be given in Georgia and Florida follow : 


FLORIDA 


Florida State Fair, Jacksonville, Novembe1 
17-26, 20 per cent cash to be paid on the gen- 
eral classification. Amount estimated $145.20. 


GEORGIA 


Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, October 1-8, 20 
per cent cash to be paid on the general classi- 
fication. Amount estimated $200 
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| HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, July 25—Hang the sheets 

straight on the line, fold them with- 
out ironing, and go off fishing with the 
children this afternoon. 

Tuesday, July 26. 
—If you have a 
large kitchen, put 
your work table on 
casters. In this way 
you can roll it to 
the stove, sink, or 
cupboard, thus sav- 
ing many steps. 

Wednesday, July 
27.—Instead of grat- 
ing chocolate (and 
your fingers, too) try putting it through 
the food chopper, using a fine knife. An 
entire cake of chocolate may be chopped 
at one time and stored in glass jars, 
ready for use when one is in a hurry. 


Thursday, July 28—Better make plans 
for that fainily reunion. It will be a‘ joy 
to see Uncle Jim who moved away 10 
years ago and Alice’s new baby as well 
as all the other members of the family 
circle. 

Friday, July 29—To keep cut ham 
from molding, moisten the cut surface 
with vinegar. 

Saturday, July 30—The kitchen pots 
and pans may be called into service if 
necessary, but a few utensils just for 
picnics, save the trouble of scouring the 
indoor cooking equipment after it has 
been used over an open picnic fire. 


Sunday, July 31.—The root of religion 
is to reverence one’s own faith, and nev- 
er revile that of others.—Asoka. 


OUR HOMES 


Hospitable Halls 
ME:. Thomas surveyed the long hall 


of her new house in despair. It was 
painted a dingy chocolate brown and was 
so narrow that it was impossible to put 
any furniture in it. 

“What shall I do?” she asked Mrs. 
Jones who had stopped in to see if she 
could help her new neighbor get settled. 

“I don’t know why so many people 
paint halls in dark colors,” observed that 
lady. “The hall should always be bright 
so as to give an impression of cheer and 
hospitality to those coming in to the 
house. First of all if I were you I 
would paint the walls and woodwork.” 

“What color do you suggest?” asked 
Mrs. Thomas. 

“TI believe a very pale cream color for 
the walls will not only make it look as 
large as possible but reflect every bit 
of light that comes in. But if you have 
the woodwork equally light it will mean 
continued cleaning so I would paint that 
a lovely clear shade of apple green.” 











MRS. W. N. HUTT 














“Green woodwork?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Thomas in amazement. “Would that be 
pretty?” 


“Yes, indeed it would. All sorts of 

light gay colors are used for house dec- 
oration now and I believe they make us 
all happier. Those deep browns and 
dark greens that used to be used surely 
must have had a depressing effect on our 
dispositions.” 
@ “Perhaps you’re right. At any rate 
those cream walls with apple green 
woodwork certainly do sound pleasant 
and gay. What else can I do? I wish 
there was room for a table.” 

“There isn’t room for a table with legs 
but you can have a curving shelf on 
brackets fastened right to the wall. Your 
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John could make it in an afternoon. 
Then paint it the same green. Above it 
I suggest that you hang a mirror. That 
increases the apparent size of the hall 
and adds light. If you haven’t a pretty 
frame a little more of the green paint 
will transform an ugly one.” 


“Oh, I can hardly wait to start,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Thomas. “And when I 
can afford it I am going to cover the 
floor with a linoleum in big black and 
white squares to add the finishing touch 
of gaiety and usefulness to my hospitable 
hall.” 

“Fine, that’s just what it needs,” said 
Mrs. Jones approvingly. 


| HOSTESS AND GUEST | 
A Breakfast Party 


Heart’s Delight (follow Tom); Forbidden 
Fruits (beneath the palm); Promenade (till 
you hear the bell); Foodorum Solidorum (till 
filled well). 


HUS read the mystifying menu for 
our progressive breakfast. Come to 
think of it, though, I believe it was 
more of a program than a menu—as it 
contained action as well as eatables. 
For number one, our guests, each arm- 
ed with a spoon, marched all over the 
place, “following Tom” who lured them 
on with the wild tattoo of the carving 
knife banging a metal tray, and finally 
led them to a long table under the trees. 
Here “Heart’s Delight” —tuscious, ice 
cold, red-hearted watermelon—was serv- 
ed as first course. 


Next, back in the house, forbidden 
fruits were clipped by the ladies only, 
from the sheltering palm. This latter 
was an old-fashioned palmetto broom, 
planted, brush end up, in a crock of sand. 
Its fruit, little brown paper bags, blown 
up like, young balloons and tied to the 
drooping fronds by cords, contained the 
names of the boys set to poetry, if you 














could call it poetry. Some of it went 
like this :— 

“Tom, Tom, the doctor’s son. 

Come to breakfast on the run.” 
and— 

“Benjamin A., let’s away.” 

Not particularly high-brow but it serv- 
ed its purpose of showing the girls who 
their partners were. Leap-year fashion, 
the ladies took their gentlemen for a 
promenade, the number three on the pro- 
gram. The tinkle of a bell announced 
the Foodorum Solidorum to be on the 
table. This was the beginning of the 
breakfast, and a real country breakfast 
it was. The color scheme was yellow, 
yellow marigolds everywhere. On the 
little tables were yellow gingham covers. 
There was tea in yellow cups, yellow 
butter for crispy biscuits, platters of 
golden brown fried chicken, sliced eggs, 
grits and gravy, and plenty of potato 
chips—the men always like them. 

ALICE ALISON LIDE. 

Dallas County, Ala. 


SAVE MATERIAL CUTTING 
BABY'S CLOTHES 


HEN cutting the baby’s dresses 

from 36-inch material there is 
often considerable waste: A little thought 
will remedy this. 


Buy three yards of the material to be 
used and cut from it two dresses, using 
one of the popular kimona sleeve pat- 
terns. This leaves four large pieces. 
Leave them folded, with the selvages to- 
gether. From these it is possible to cut 
a little gertrude, allowing the selvages to 
represent the fold indicated on the pat- 
tern. 


The selvages may be joined by a plain 
seam, concealed by feather-stitching, or 
may be whipped together by a piece of 
insertion. There is insufficient material 
for a deep hem, but on the every-day 














PATTERN DEPARTMENT 














777—The New Tuxedo Coat.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18, and 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 24% yards 
of 40-inch material with } yard of 
3%-inch contrasting. 

446—Straightline Coat.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 4, %, 38, 4, 42, and #4 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch. material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

722—Unusual Two-piece Dress.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18, and 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 35 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 40-inch 


























contrasting, with 1 yard of 32-inch 
material for camisole. 

$86—Dainty Effect.—-The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16 years, 3%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

2820—Simply Shirred.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch material 
with 4% yard of 1%-inch ribbon for 
tie. 

3011—Entirely New.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 24% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 
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garment a narrow hem finished with the 
same stitching is satisfactory. For the 
dress-up slip, roll the edge and whip on 
lace to match the insertion. A scalloped 
hem also makes a pretty finish. 
MRS. J. E. H. 
Washington County, Va. 


| A WOMAN'S KIT OF TOOLS | 


N MY kitchen equipment is my kit of 

household tools purchased at an outlay 
of not more than $3. One drawer in the 
kitchen cabinet is set aside for it, and 
woe to the person who uses anything and 
does not replace it. 

The hammer is a ‘tack hammer—large 
enough for the work a woman usually 
does, although on the back porch we 
have a large hammer. Then I have a 
10-inch screwdriver, a small one, a pair 
of good pliers, a small wrench, and a 
whetstone. For my awl I have an ice- 
pick, secured by answering an advertise- 
ment. The good man of the house had 
a gift of a dozen oil cans. I appropri- 
ated one and have it*filled with a good 
grade of oil. With these I have a pair 
of scissors that will no longer cut fine 
linen. I spent 25 cents for tacks, both 
carpet and brass-headed ones, small sta- 
ples, and shingle nails. A few nails of 
various sizes were picked up from the 
regular work bench. 

Now let that door hinge squeak, my 
old oil can comes in handy. The butcher 
knife gets dull, there is the whetstone 
where I can find it. A screw is coming 
out of a chair, my screwdriver is used. 

What a wonderful gift a kit of tools 
would be for a good friend. I should 
make a roll of denim or khaki with a 
pocket for each tool and roll and tie with 
tape or a strap of the material. 

MABEL FERN MITCHELL. 

Logan County, Ark. 


| COTTAGE CHEESE DEMON- 
STRATIONS 


EVEN demonstrations in the making 

of cottage cheese were given to 145 
women this month by Miss Ora Huff- 
hines, home demonstration agent for 
Smith County, Texas. Each demonstra- 
tion was given as follows :— 


A gallon of good, fresh clabber was broken 
up into small parts about an inch square. 
This was then put on the stove in a vessel 
of hot water and allowed to cook at a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees for one-half hour. 
Then it was drained until all the whey was 
removed. This amount made about 1% pounds 
of cheese. The cheese was divided into four 
equal parts. To one dish of cheese only salt 
was added. To the second dish pepper, salt, 
and sweet cream were added. To the third 
dish stigar and sweet cream were added. To 
the fourth dish sugar, sweet cream, and a 
little nutmeg were added. 


Each club member then tasted the dif- 
ferent dishes of cheese. It was rather 
interesting to find that neariy every stout 
person preferred the cheese that was 
seasoned with sugar and sweet cream. 
The place of cheese in the diet was dis- 
cussed, and the number of ways cottage 
cheese could be served, such as in salads, 
sandwiches, and as dessert with fruit. 


HOW TO MAKE SPANISH 
CREAM . 


ME very interesting demonstrations 
by Kate Adele Hill, home demon- 
stration agent of Cameron County, Tex- 
as, included a discussion of the food 
value of milk in a protective diet and the 
preparation of cheese souffle, chocolate 























souffle, fruit charlotte, and Spanish 
cream. The recipe for Spanish cream 
follows :— 


Use 5 cups milk, 5 eggs, 3 cups stigar, 1 cup 
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A LACY LAMP WITH SCREEN TO MATCH 


a 











LASS lamps are very much 

sought after just now. But like 
everything smiled on by fashion, they 
are too expensive for the average 
purse. The woman who is willing to 
work a bit for what she wants, need 
not go without a glass boudoir lamp. 
The charming set illustrated was made 
at home. Most of the materials used 
were on hand. The lamp itself was 
an olive bottle. A little shot and 
plaster of Paris to keep it in place 
was put in the bottom of the bottle 
to weight it. Then orchid ribbon was 
wrapped around the vase to hide the 





weight. Some all over lace was used 
to cover the bottle. The ribbon and 
lace were fastened with a touch of 
the best quality liquid glue. An inex- 
pensive electric fixture was fastened 
to the top by being screwed through 
the metal cap that came in the bottle. 
The shade is made of all over lace over 
an orchid georgette foundation. The 
little table screen is made just like the 
shade. They are ornamented with 
ribbon flower wreaths. No sewing was 
done on this set. Liquid glue takes the 
place of stitches on the most delicate 
fabric, if it is used sparingly. 








boiling water, 1 envelope gelatine, % tea- 
spoon salt. Caramelize 2 cups sugar and add 
1 cup boiling water. Stir until it is a smooth 
syrup. Soak gelatine in % cup milk, beat 
eggs, stir in 1 cup sugar and add remaining 
milk which has = heated. Pour in sugar 
syrup and gelatine. Place over double boiler 
and bring entire mixture to a boiling point. 
Remove from. fire and cool. Place in refrig- 
erator 24 hours before serving. Chopped 
maraschino cherries and nuts may be added 
to this dessert. 


TOAST TO THE FLAG | 


ERE’S to the red of it; © 
HT there’ not a thread of it, 
o, .ot a shred of it, 
In all the spread of it, 
From foot to head, 
But heroes died for it, 
‘ Faced steel and lead for it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing it red. 


Here’s to the white of it 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it 
But has felt the might of it 

Through day and night; 
Womanhood’s care for it 
Made manhood dare for it, 
Purity’s prayer for it, 

Kept it so white. 


Here’s to the blue of it; 
Heavenly hue of it, 
Star-spangled view of it, 
Honesty’s due of it, 

Constant and true; 
Here’s to the soul of it, 
Stars, stripes and pole of it, 
Here’s to the soul of it, 

Red, white and blue. 

—John Daly. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER? | 


“x6 S getting terribly hot now and we 
are just asking six questions, too, this 
week. See if you can’t answer all of 
them. Answers to last week’s questions 
appear below :— 

_1. From what country did the turnip orig- 
inally come? 

2. Give the rest of the quotation, “The 
wicked flee where no man pursueth.” 

3. What part of the lettuce is richest in 
vitamines ? 

4. How does a woman sign her name in a 
hotel register? 

5. What is the difference between graham 
and entire wheat flour? 

6. Do the health giving ultra-violet rays of 
sunshine penetrate ordinary window glass? 
. Answers to Last Week’s Questions 
1, The word “jam” implies that the fruit 




















is cooked to a pulpy consistency while “pre- 
serves” gives the impression of whole pieces 
of fruit in a heavy syrup. 

2. Western states—Montana, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Wyoming, principal sheep-raising states. 


3. Benjamin Franklin. 

4. Neither; he walks nearest the road, not 
between the women. 

5. Yes, several times if necessary. 

6. An African is a native of Africa while an 
afghan is a soft coverlet of knitted wool. 

7. There are two chief causes: (1) insuffi- 
cient sterilization, and (2) imperfect sealing. 
Both allow bacteria to become active and re- 
sult im the formation of gas that causes the 
ean to swell. 

8. For flavoring soups and stews and in 
spicing pickles and fish. 

9. Saul. 

10. Vaseline is a product obtained from 
petroleum. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


LEASE tell me whether the right 
side of cretonne curtains should be 
toward the room or toward the road?” 
The right side of all curtains, whether 
they are of cretonne or other material, 
must always face the room. 
* * * 
“Please tell me the proportion of am- 
monia and peroxide to use for bleaching 
superfluous hair on the arms and legs.” 


Use three parts of peroxide and one 
part of weak ammonia water. This will 
bleach a light growth of hair so that it 
will not show but a heavy growth is bet- 


ter removed with a reliable depilatory. 
* * * 








“Our cow is dry. Do you think it would 


be safe to buy our milk from a neighbor 
whose daughter has tuberculosis?” 


I certainly would not advise your get- 


ting your milk from a home where there’ 


is a tubercular patient. To do so would 
be flirting with danger for yourself and 
every member of your family. Isn’t it 
cheaper and better to have another cow? 
If this isn’t practical why not use canned 
milk? It is safe and nourishing. 

* * * 

“Should I rise when anyone is intro- 
duced to me? I notice that some of my 
friends get up and some remain seated 
one T am anxious to dd the correct 
t L 

If a man is presented to a woman who 
is seated she keeps her seat unless she is 
hostess in her own house or unless he is 
a good deal older than she is. A man or 
hoy always rises to receive an introduc- 
tion to either a woman, or another man. 
A young girl rises on being introduced 
to an older woman but not for one of her 
own age unless she is hastess. However, 
if it seems more friendly to leave your 
seat do so regardless of rules. 








ADVENTURES OF THE 
BROWN FAMILY —” 2c." 





OU see that after all we shouldn't 

give too much credit to Boggs & 
Thurman, the real estate agents. They 
probably wouldn’t have said anything 
about a mystery at 
the House of 
Lone Oak in their 
advertising for mys- 
teries don’t usually 
make sales. But old 
Captain Pettibone 
had put it in his will 
that if the heirs 
sold the place who- 
ever bought must 
know just what might 
be expected. 
All this the Brown 
family found out after they got to 
know Boggs & Thurman but none of 
that was told in the letter sent to Beth. 
It had said, “If you are afraid of pirates 
you will not be interested in buying the 
House of the Lone Oak. But if you are 
not afraid and wish to seek the treasure 
chest which goes with the farm, read 
on.” So there were Father and Mother 
Brown and Hal and Beth all. clustered 
together as Beth read the letter. Mary 
and Little Joe hadn’t begun to be inter- 
ested then. But they soon were. 

“There are not any real pirates that we 
know of,” continued the letter, “but Cap- 
tain Pettibone who lived on the farm 
and who once followed the sea, insisted 
that he had driven a pirate off and that he 
and others may come back. Personally, 
we don’t believe there is anything to this 
pirate theory. And, being honest, we 
might as well tell you that we doubt if 
there is any chest of gold. 

“Captain Pettibone’s heirs certainly 
don’t think there is gold on the farm or 
they wouldn't’ want’ to sell. * But the will 
says there is a chest of gold and we will 
put into the deed that whoever buys the 
farm and the House of the Lone Oak 
gets whatever is found in the house or 
on the’land. Now the place is cheap at 
three thousand dollars and would have 
been sold long ago if folks weren’t afraid 
of the mystery. The land is good. There’s 
hunting and fishing, there’s good neigh- 
bors. We invite you to come and see for 
yourself.” 

Now of course that very same letter 
had been written to a lot of people but 
none had thrilled to it like Beth Brown. 
Hal, too, began to claim that he’d wanted 
to write all the time. But it was Father 
Brown who decided what would be done. 
“We'll just send on the thousand dollars,” 
he said, “and cinch the place. Save the 
cost of a trip to investigate. I don’t take 
any stock in that pirate and gold stuff 
but the huntin’ and fishin’ appeals to me.” 

Now wasn’t that proof that Henry 
Brown is impractical? Going off hun- 
dreds of miles into another part of the 
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“Off on the road to adven 








state to a farm that he’d never seen and 
one with a mystery at that. But Mother 
Brown didn’t say anything. Maybe it was 
the desire for a home, mystery or no 
mystery. Maybe she wanted Father 
Brown to imvest the money before he 
bought another race horse. Perhaps it 
was that girlish desire for adventure. 
Anyway the money was sent, 

And nobody was more surprised when 
they got the check than was Boggs & 
Th They'd figured it would take 


‘The Pettibone heirs were pleased, too, I 


reckon. And in beginning the 
Browns were pleased, so everyone was 
happy. That is, unless it was the ghost of 
old Captain Pettibone and nobody had 
consulted him. 

It didn’t take so very for the 
Brown family to move. They "t have 
much to sell and after shipping the house- 


oe ee Pe into the 
family flivver and headed south. Moll, 
the old race mare that the 


was proud 
mother of Flying Fox, would follow in 
due oe Se ee couldn't be a home 
without Shipped express, 
the goods should be waiting for ’em and 
so it p 


With the weather pleasant the trip was 


enjoyable but, their oo the 
Browns traveled “in high.” The new place 
was to be home, a home of their 


very 
own. Mother Brown tingled with the 
anticipation of ownership. Their journey 
almost ended, the Browns stopped to in- 
quire the way. “The House of the Lone 
Oak, you say?” inquired the man. “Friend, 
there’s something sinister even about that 
old tree that stands guard over a 
house of mystery. Are you 
there tonight? Stay here’ and I wi 
you all I know. You will ‘not dare to 
stay there if you go.” Now > wasn’t that 
a fine prospect for home owners who had 
paid their money down? 

(Continued next week) 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


pa of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmaking 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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ure but Old Moll is left behind. Father Brown bids her goodbye.® 
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THE WOOD THRUSH | 


“EP? RATHER hear a hermit thrush 
sing than any bird I know,” said a 
Lone Scout to us not long ago. “It can 
just naturally make the tears come to 
your eyes. But mighty few folks have 
ever heard them.” 


We agreed with him, but the hermit 
thrush’s near relative, the wood thrush 
isn’t far behind as a singer, and is a 
more commonly found. We have foun 
them in large cities, in damp stretches of 
woods that hadn’t been cut down to make 











—Drawing B. J. Ein, 
Courtesy v 8. D. A. 
THE WOOD THRUSH 


room for more houses. Back on the 
farm, our dad used to call them “swamp 
sparrows.” Swamps and damp woods 
are their favorite haunts. 


After you once learn it, you can’t mis- 
take the song of the wood thrush. Its rich 
and flutelike notes are most often heard 
along toward night or early in the morn- 
ing. 

The call of the wood thrush is a sharp 
“quit, quit, quit.” Sometimes two birds 
can be heard calling back and forth to 
each other from different parts of the 
same woods. 


In, color the wood thrush is a bright 
reddish brown above; below it is white 
heavily spotted with black. 


The nest is built in forks of bushes 
and trees, generally just about high 
enough to be out of reach, of grass, 
sticks, and mud. We found a nest this 
spring by an enormous amount of white 
paper that had been used, and was string- 
ing down from all sides. The eggs are 
a bluish green. 

The wood thrush is not of as great 
economic importance to the farmer as 
many of our other birds, but once you’ve 
made its acquaintance you'll come to lis- 
ten for his song during all the spring 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Covrriant, 199, 














“I like my fat aunts best. They don’t 
call me William an’ worry about me get- 
tin’ germs like the skinny ones do.” 

“Me an’ Pug had a undressin’ race last 
night an’ I won, but Mama didn’t like it 
ebout the three buttons that popped off.” 
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and summer months, It winters south 
of the United States. 


A Bird Lover.—I am a farm boy 14 years 
old and my little sister is nine. We read the 
bird stories in The Progressive Farmer every 
week. In last week’s issue we read about the 
mockingbird. We know the names of every 
bird that it imitates, I like to hear them sing 
at night. ‘ AARON DACUS. 

Bartow County, Ga. 


| STUDYING BIRDS TOGETHER | 


| WANT to tell you of our interesting 
bird study in school. Each one in our 
class had a small notebook, which had on 
each page, bird, size, color, shape, and 
where and when we saw the bird, and 
remarks about it. Then we would read 
everything about it except the name. 
Then the pupils would guess which bird 
it was. We had lots of enjoyment, be- 
sides the knowledge we gained about 
birds. 

I think birds are one of God’s most 
wonderful gifts to nature. There are a 
few species of birds which are harmful 
to farmers, but many that are helpful. 

RHEA MITCHELL. 

Sevier County, Ark. 

Uncle P. F. Says.—This is a very inter- 
esting way to study and learn about birds 
and one which other farm boys and girls 
ought to try. 


COOSA-TALLAPOOSA CLUB 
CAMP 


OOSA-TALLAPOOSA 4-H club 

boys, under the leadership of County 
Agent Sam Day, held a very successful 
three-days’ camp, July; 14-16, on the EI- 
kahatchee Creek, four miles out from 
Alexander City. Nearly half the. club 
boys enrolled in the county were present 
at the camp. Swimming, movies, games, 
song fests and inspirational talks kept 
everybody busy. One of the most en- 
joyable parts of the camp was the en- 
tertainment furnished by the club mem- 
bers themselves. 




















The assistance and codperation of the 
business men of Alexander City, particu- 
larly the County Farm Bureau and the 
Chamber of Commerce, in helping to 
make the camp possible, was thoroughly 
appreciated by those in charge. 

District Club Leader J. C. Lowery, Dr. 
A. K. Whetstone of Rockford, Otto 
Brown, extension forester of the Ala- 
bama Extension Service, and F. M. 
White, county agent.of Clay County, as- 
sisted County Agent Day as adult camp 
leaders. A. N. 


| GEORGIA SCOUT RALLY | 


HE Georgia state rally was held in 

Atlanta June 17-20. The weather was 
bad at the time so the scouts had to sleep’ 
in a barn close to the Boy Scout Camp. 
Friday the scouts arrived and went to the 
camp. Saturday morning, as some of the 
boys had to work, camp was adjourned. 
The visitors went sightseeing around At- 
lanta. In the evening there was a barbe- 
cue. Saturday night the boys in Atlanta 
kept the visiting scouts in their homes. 
Sunday morning some went to church 
and some stayed at camp. Sunday after- 
noon the sports and races were held. They 
were to be on Saturday afternoon but 
were not held on account of the weather. 
The badges were given out in the even- 
ing. There were about twenty scouts 
present which included: Edward L. Mok- 
ray, Florida, John Daniel, Georgia, James 
Thomas, Georgia, and many others. It 
was the best rally Georgia ever held. 


Preston Brown, LSG, visited me re- 
cently. He is going through the country 
to the national rally in Chicago. Brown 








is assistant council chief of Region 6 with 

Spencer Coleman as chief. 
ALEXANDER FERGUSON, LSD-O. 
Rock Springs, Ga. (5) 


| ATRICKTOTRY | 


oe is how to perform the trick of 
lifting 15 matches with one :— 

On a match we will call A, place 14 
other matches astride as though on horse- 
back, with their tips in the air and the 
other ends resting on the table. When 
placing the matches on A the end of the 








first match should rest on the table point- . 


ing to the right, the next match should 
rest on the table pointing to the left and 
so on until all the matches are placed. 


Now the trick is to lift all the matches 
by taking hold of match A on which the 
14 matches are placed. To do this take 
an extra match and place it in the angle 
formed by the 14 matches which are rest- 
ing on match A. The extra match holds 
the 14 matches in place and by lifting 
match A you carry with it the 14 matches 
and the extra one, making a total of 
15 matches. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 


HE most common mistake I hear 

made in English is, “Set the table, 
please.” The correct use is, “Lay the 
table, please.” It is astonishing to note 
the number of college graduates, besides 
the high school pupils, who use “set”’ in- 
correctly in this way. 

LORRAINE TURNER. 
Nelson County, Virginia. 
** * 

I believe the most common mistake in 
English is the saying of “I knowed it,” 
“He knowed it a long time.” The right 
way is to say “T knew it,” “He knew it a 
long time.” There is no such word as 
knowed. Knew and known should be 
used. CHARLIE POSEY. 

Franklin County, Miss. 














| SOMETHING TO MAKE 
A Bulletin Filing Case 
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Pieces Dimensions Use 
Me, ME EE educdoateverayasesscae Sides 
ie ge | aR SR Peper e er Shelves 
9 oI 4 stenaneios 445.00 09150 V60 Top piece 
8 bd. ft. T.&G, ceiling........ Back 


Boards for filing drawers #%”"x4"x1l”, as many 
pieces as drawers to be made. 

Beaver board or sheet metal strips 8x25”, 

as many pieces as drawers to be made. 

All material clear pine or poplar. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Price of Upkeep 


AST week a gentleman pointed out 


to me a certgin building and said: 
“That building was once worth thou- 
sands of dollars, but the people who 
owned it did not 
keep it in repair, so 
that now it rents for 
barely enough to 
pay taxes.” 

Real estate men 
reckon that a build- 
ing depreciates 
about 3 per cent 
each year. In a hu- 
man generation most 
buildings have to be 


-— 








J. W. HOLLAND 


renewed. 


Time is a great battering ram, and de- 
stroys other things than brick and wood. 


I sat down with a companion of my 
college days. He evidently has grown 
liberal with the passing of the years. I 
remember hearing him pray then, but 
now he punctuates every other sentence 
with an oath. He has not attended to 
the upkeep of his language. Whenever 
you hear a man of profane lips, you 
may be sure that he has allowed his vo- 
cabulary of decent words to deteriorate. 


Young people come to me to be mar- 
ried. They think, as do all lovers, that 
“two can live as cheaply as one.” Well, 
we all thought that once. But the facts 
are that nothing requires as much up- 
keep as a successful wedding.. This up- 
keep is not alone financial, although that 
is important. Love needs as much re- 
furnishing as anything’ in the world. 
Home dividends in the shape of heart 
gold coupons will be declared every day 
of the year where the up-keep is attend- 
ed to. Blessed is the husband’ who con- 
tinues to be a lover, and thrice blest is 
the wife who attends to the repairing of 
the furniture of the heart. 


Religion costs. “Salvation is free,” in 
the sense that it is a gift that comes to 
us from God, but the upkeep of religion 
runs into the millions. Personal religion, 
the sweetening and purifying of our own 
hearts by faith and prayer, demands at- 
tention. Hardly anything will die out of 
us so easily as the flame on the altar of 
the heart. Those who allow their knees 
to grow stiff generally become stiff- 
necked. 


Someone said, “Do not allow the paths 
to the homes of your friends to become 
overgrown with weeds.” Friendship costs. 
It has often been paid for by life-blood. 
Friendship is love at work, as-religion is 
love at prayer, and education is love at 
school. Community good-will had a deal 
of expense attached to it. Somebody has 
to bleed for every precious thing. The 
good community is one that keeps the 
up-keep paid. 

Rust spells ruin. 





| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


| pe enc +t pic are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week:— 





— July 22—A Virtuous Woman, Prev. 


Saturday, July 23—God’s Beautiful Works, 
Ecc. 3. 


Sunday, July 24—The End of the Matter, 
Ecc. 12. 


Monday, July 25—The Bride’s Joy, S. of 
S. 2. 

Tuesday, July 26—The Bride’s Boast, S. of 
S. S. 


Wednesday, July 27—Isaiah’s Vision, Isa. 6. 


Thursday, July 28—The Sign of the Child, 
Isa. 8; verses 16 to 9:7. 


Friday, July 29—The Coming King, Isa. 11. 


Saturday, July 30—God’s Promise and Heze- 
kiah’s Faith, Isa. 14, verses 24-32, 


Memory verses: Prov. 31:30; Ecc: 3-11; 12:13; 
S. of S. 2:16; 5:16; Isa. 6:5; 9:6; 11:2; 14:32. 
(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Nine Timely Cichied oii Garden 
Pointers 


URN the caterpillar webs out of pecan 

trees, walnut trees, and other trees. 
If they become especially numerous and 
damaging, spray the trees where they are 
eating with arsenate 
of lead, using one 
pound of the powder- 
ed lead to 50 gallons 
of water. 


2. See the county 
agent with reference 
to having sweet po- 
tato fields inspected 
if you wish to sell 
seed potatoes or po- 
tato plants next sea- 
son. Certified seed cannot be produced 
without having these inspections in the 
field during the summer and fall, as well 
as in the storage house during winter. 

3. Don’t neglect the fall garden. It 
will pay better than almost any other 
crop. And to say that one hasn't time 
to fix up. the garden is no excuse, be- 
cause few, if any of the jobs on the 
place will pay as good a profit on the 
time spent as a good garden, whether 
spring, summer, or fall. 





4. Try a row or two of Chinese cab- 
bage. It can be used the same way as 
cabbage, or it makes a good salad or 
slaw. Plant 3 to 5 seed 15 to 20 inches 
apart in rows 2 to 2% feet wide. Thin out 
after the seed are well up and handle 
just as for cabbage. It will stand much 
cold weather and can be planted as late 
as August 5 to 15 in most sections of the 
South. ' 

5. The old thick shelled Harlequin cab- 
bage bug that is so hard on cabbage, col- 
lards, and other plants of this kind, can 
best be controlled by hand picking. The 
shell is so thick that anything strong 
enough to kill this pest will injure the 
plant. It does not eat leaves but sucks the 
juice therefrom. Therefore hand picking 
and throwing them in a pan containing 
kerosene oil is the best remedy. 


6. If there is a surplus of high class 
fruits and vegetables on the farm and a 
much traveled highway is near the house, 
try a roadside market. A neat, inexpen- 
sive little shelter near the roadside where 
there is enough space for automobiles to 
turn out and park, is good. Often one 
can sell a considerable quantity of pro- 
duce at such a place. 

7. To control the anthracnose of dew- 
berries, spray the new plants with Bor- 
deaux along in late July or early August, 
or about the time the new canes are 12 
to 18 inches high. This is a very im- 
portant spraying and should be given 
thoroughly. If this is followed with a 
spraying early in the spring when the 
canes are tied up and another one soon 
after the blooms have fallen, this disease 
will be very largely controlled. 

8. In planting the fall crop of Irish 
potatoes, don’t cut the pieces small with 
the thought that you are being econom- 
ical. Just the reverse is true if you *cut 
small pieces, because it is only from the 
Pieces of potatoes that the young’ plants 
can get food while young. If they must 
depend on small pieces for this food, 
the result will naturally be stunted plants 
and a very much reduced yield. Use even 
a larger piece of potato for the fall crop 

for spring. One and a half to two 
ounces is not a bit too large. 

9. Rutabaga turnips should be sowed 
July 15 to August 15, in most parts of the 
South. Regular varieties of turnips should 
be sowed a little later, but to get best re- 
sults with rutabagas the earlier sowing 
is desirable. The most difficult thing 
Connected with this crop is getting a good 
Stand. Put in the seed in a well prepared 
and moist soil. A good plan is to sow. 
the seed in a freshly opened trench, that 





‘ 
is two or three inches deep and then run 
a wheelbarrow wheel down the furrow, 
which will pack the little seed in the 
ground and pull just enough soil on them 
to cover. 


What Vegetables to Plant Now 


wes HAT vegetables should I plant 
now for fall and winter use?” 

Almost any that are planted in the 
spring should be planted at this time of 
year. First, see that the ground is thor- 
oughly prepared, well fertilized, and plant 
tomatoes, cabbage, collards, beets, carrots, 
Irish potatoes, corn for roasting ears, 
sweet potatoes, romaine lettuce, snapbeans, 
cucumbers, and any others that one may 
like. Preferably, set plants of tomatoes, 
cabbage, and collards, but if these are not 
available, either plant the seed where they 
are to remain or sow them in a bed and 
transplant as soon as they are large 
enough. Suckers from old tomato plants, 
provided reasonably tender ones are se- 
cured that are 6 to 10 inches in length 
and set to within a couple of inches of 
the top, will prove satisfactory. 


Fertilizing Young Vegetables 
: OW much nitrate of soda should I 
use on m§ vegetables to keep them 
growing rapidly? I have planted a big 
crop for home use and local market for 
late summer and fall. How should the 
nitrate be applied?” 

Give three or four applications at inter- 
vals of 12 to 15 days. Begin by giving 
the first application immediately after the 
plants are up and started to growing well. 
Scatter the soda on the ground close to 
the plants and cultivate it in. Do not 
let it touch the leaves as it will burn them. 
When the plants are quite young put it 
within two or three inches of them, gradu- 
ally getting it farther away as the plants 
become larger, until when the last appli- 
cation is given it is 4 to 10 inches away, 
depending on the kind and size of plants. 
Use about a pound for each application 
per 100 feet of row space. 


Leading Varieties of Vegetables 
for Fall Planting 


. HAT are the best varieties of bush 

beans, pole beans, pole lima beans, 
beets, carrots, okra, Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, tomatoes, and turnips to plant 
this time of year?” 

There are many good varieties of all 
of these, but in our opinion the following 
are the leaders: Bountiful or Stringless 
Green Pod snapbeans; Kentucky Won- 
der pole bean, or the Mammoth Horti- 
cultural; the Sieva or Carolina pole lima; 
Crosby’s Egyptian or Early Detroit beet; 
Half Long Danvers, or Chantenay carrot; 
Dwarf Green okra; Lookout Mountain 
Irish potato; Porto Rico or Nancy Hall 
sweet potato; Stone or Gulf States to- 
mato; Purple Top Milan, White Globe, 
or White Egg turnip; the Improved Pur- 
ple Top rutabaga. There afe other good 
varieties but no mistake will be made in 
planting those named. 


Pruning the Himalaya Berry 

. Y Himalaya berries have ceased 

bearing. How should they be prun- 
ed back? They have been set out three 
years.” 

Do not prune as you do the regular 
blackberry. Simply cut back so as to 
keep them in proper bounds. Thin out so 
that the sunshine can enter. This is all 
the pruning that is necessary. 

a 
“FQ\HE Progressive Farmer is worth 
‘ten times its price to any Farmer. 
I would not do without it. I had rather 
give up. my daily paper than The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, if it was necessary to 
give up either. It certainly has helped 


« 


me to a wonderful extent.”—H. Headley, 
Chilton County, Ala. 


(15) 753 


You, Too, Can Reduce 
Your Farming Costs 


The economy of the John Deere Tractor for farm 
use is not guess-work; not theory. It has been 
proved on thousands of farms in every part of the 
country. 

John Deere Tractor owners do more than solve the 
farm labor problem by doubling and tripling their daily 
earning capacity—they do their farm work at power costs 
surprisingly low. 

H. W. Schroeder of Bartlett, North Dakota; Writes: 


“The Cheapest and Best Farming 
I Ever Did was With My 
John Deere Tractor”’ 


This is only one of the hundreds of letters written by 
John Deere Tractor owners which point to substantial 
reductions in farming costs. 


In your plans to lower production costs; to reduce your labor ex- 
pense; to make more money, consider the John Deere Tractor. 
Remember, it produces more power with less weight, does more 
work with less fuel and oil, gives more years of satisfactory and 
profitable service at-less cost for upkeep and repairs. 

Right near you, at your John Deere dealer’s, this remarkable 
power plant is on display. Do more than inspect it—ask your 
dealer for a demonstration. You will be quick to see its money- 
making advantages for your work. 


Know What the John Deere Has 


Done for Other Farmers 
Ask for booklet entitled, “101 J Write 


pee Cee ees a 
Deere Tractor users from all parts of the country. These 101 let- 
ters are taken from the many hundreds tha‘ 


many other 











you 
er plant. Write to John Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for 
kiets TW-435. 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 




















Here’s To Health! 
The Pleasant Way 


Hees -anane, the chewing laxative 
is a pleasant, direct method of cor- 
recting constipation—the most frequent 
cause of ill health. 


Feen-a-mint keeps the system clear, 
the blood free of impurities—truly 
defends your body. 


Chew Feen-a-mint while you’re well. 
These inexpensive mint-flavored gum 
tablets can be had at all druggists. 
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| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | | 


POULTRY AND EGGS 





ALABAMA 


BABY CHICKS 





non ll for our list of Afabama and Southern farm 
and best lands obtainable. Vaughn 


Cheapest 
Realty { Co., Birmingham. 





CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 





FLORIDA 


Five acres high land, one mile 
Good building site near hard road. 
Terme to suit 





“from courthouse. 
Good place for 
buil 





Fall A for winter broilers; Booking we wt now 
Sixteen breeds. Southern Hatcheries, North, 8 








Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100 aay. 
heavy mixed $7.50; prepaid; 100% live delivery 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $5.40 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


_ THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 

WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, 


ag Greentop, Missouri _ 
Accredited Chicks 6c 


up—Lowest prices in 15 years; 
12 varieties. World’s best laying strains. Free cata- 
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The Markets Situation 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


CREAGE Reduction Lifts Cotton 

Prices. — Cotton acreage was re- 
duced 12.4 per cent under 1926 according 
to the official estimate. The area planted 
is 42,683,000 acres 
against 48,730,000 
acres last year. Flor- 
ida and Missouri 
made the greatest 
cuts with reductions 
of 35 per cent. Vir- 
ginia and California 
reduced 23 per cent, 
Tennessee 19 per 
cent, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana 18 per 
cent, Arizona 17 per cent, Arkansas and 
New Mexico 15 per cent, Texas and 
Mississippi 11 per cent, and Alabama, 
North Carolina, and Georgia 10 per cent. 
South Carolina made the smallest change 
with a decrease of only 5 per “cent. 


estimate lifted 
the marrow groove 
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prices out of 











log. Booth Farms, Box 142, Clinton, Mo.. 
GAMES 
Irish Black Breasted Red Games,—My flock value 
$600; first certified check for $200 get them. [1] health 
reason for selling. Walter Lester, Columbiana, Ala. 
LEGHORNS 





Helllywood-Tancred 800-330 egg blood, eee 





chicken farm. Price $800. 
Address 8. J. Simmons, Arcadia, Fla values in eight, ten, twelve and sixteen week pullets 
and cockerels. Yearling pans hens half price. R. E. 
TEXAS dy, Stuarts Draft, Va 
‘exas.—Gregg, Smith and Upshur iad farms Selected, free range raised, 8, 4, and 5 month old 
for + by R. M. Wood, Gladewater, Texas. White Leghorn pullets; 50c, 60c and 70c each. Pure 
Hollywood-Tancred strain. These birds are worth 





ad 


PLANTS 


twice the price but our flock must be reduced at once 
Order direct from _ this ad> Satisfaction guaranteed. 






























































FARM MACHINERY 
Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 











_ best Soybean Harvester in the world. Price $100. 
Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. 
HONEY 
New Honey, direct from - ar Also Sweet 
Clover seed. Prices free. John Sheehan, Fal- 


mouth, Ky. 





KODAK FINISHING 


Free “~~~ of roll films. High glossy prints, 
Be to 5e. romberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 


Rien Ala. 


































































































| = yee, Cutaed, Eb. MOWING MACHINE REPAIRS 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO ORPINGTONS cards Se; 1i4-foot blades “$2.85; sections "Se; 
— , I ; best blood; nm eacds ; tmans 55; vets lic pound; 
_ 50 acres Cabbage, Tomato PY. Collard plants, $1 Bue A ay a>. — : Albert knife clips 10c;, to fit Deering and M m mow- 
Old Domini Plant Co., Franklin, Va. Gilley. Mountain Park; N. C. ers. Almand Implement Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Plants. : $F, 1,000; Tomatoes $1; Ber- 
muda Onions is: Collards $1. Quitman Potato CANARIES MUSICAL 
€o., Quitman, Ga. Canaries.—All colors; - prices; all time. Mrs. $10 in Gold Free.—Mail name and address of some- 
W. A. Slaughter, Nauvoo, Ala one wanting to buy a piano or player. Will not men- 
Cabbage and Tomato Fey for summer setting: tion your name. Wili pay you $10 if we sell them. 
200. 60c ; eee, a8: $2; postpaid. Lewiston E. E. Forbes & Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
arm, Lewiston, Ga. SY OPER) 
Cabbage, Collard plants, leading varieties: $1, 1,000, | LIVESTOCK . : FATENTS 
charges collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fairview F _ have you? _ 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. BERKSHIRES fisher Mfg. Co. 545 Enright St. St. Louis. 
head- Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a = 
ing Postpaid: 00 and Cones ras Collect $1 — Berkshire pigs. I. H. Robertson, Gloster, Miss. jinean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bids. 
per 1,000. Pi Plant C , Albany, Ga. ~ Registered Berkshire pigs; best breed. Tendle Mills, Washington. D. C. Honorable methods. 
jantss $1.95 thou-  ~2ddieton, Tenn. SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Tomato and Collard plan 
sand mailed; 75c thousand expressed Mitiions ready. CHESTER WHITES Leamn Gtencsraviy. ot home in apese aime. Sype- 
Gaimesville Plant ae Rt. 1, Gainesville, ‘er White . service boars, Farmer's prices. Writer free, or installments if desired. PFS-1 McCool 
Fresh grown Toms Cabbage, Cofters. Onlen and oa Hollow , Purvis, Miss. Telegraphy & Business College, Sandersville, Ga. 
Pepger plants rome Georgia an €.0. 
500 T5c, 1,000, $1.25, and charges. Satisfaction, not DUROC-JERSEYS TOBACCO 
excuses. Interstate Plant Co,, Thomasville, Ga. an Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free samples and 
: Tomato and Collard plants for fall head - omerville, een. ae special prices. Troutt & Son, Dept. F, Hickory, Ky. 
ne. 0 early and late varieties. 100; 300, $1; Regis: d choler Duroc pigs, “Jersey | cows. Tobacco, tpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
i. 25; 1,000, $2.25; mailed ae, "Ex w. 3 Loggins, Gameretlie. Tenn. pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound, Homer 
f.o.b. ft, thousand. Good poate. «_Resistered “Durocs —All ages and = cholera im Feipee sen, — i quakes - 
eee jews Plant Co. < 4 Ga. e atta ome! suaran omespun acco. ewing, poun 
u peteee ville. “Tenn. $1; 10, $1.75, Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free Pay 
NURSERY STOCK Pitty rangy, well bred, registered Duroc sow and Sten_reosived. United Farmers, Bardwell. Ky. 
four to five months old. Weight about Tebaceo Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
pigs, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. (2 hundred pounds. John Hathorn, Dothan, Ala. iow red leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Con ° GUINEA H smoking, 20c pound. ” Mark Hamlin, Sheron, Tenn. 
Fruit ban ey me — Ormamentals, Largs =. eaiaaecihisieiiontn assent . ineteaten a Natural Leaf Tobacco.—The best grade guaranteed. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Guinea Hog pigs, $15 each. J. W. Shelton, Letcher, Chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2; Smoking, 10 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25. . A pounds $1.50. Pay whef received. Valley Farmers, 
Plant Papershell Pecan trees So —. o.LC Murray, Ky. 
permanent profitable pe Sor om ae ——- Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten 1 box 
catalog. growers in the world, Bass Pecan L ©. pedigreed pigs, $15. HH. Gregory, picket af, mild and sweet; ten “pound box 
See ees mt BE: st och, Auch “Hiteetee "Sil tnt poeat 
Peach trees per and up; p> A chewing free. 1 appreciate business, guarantee sa' 
per 100 and large or small direct to POLAND-CHINAS faction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference 
planters by freight. parce] post, express. Plums. Pears, Big Bone Poland China pigs, $8. Pedigree papers Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 
Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Orna- furnished, Write A. P. Calhoun, Minter, Ala. 


Cherries, Grapes, 
mental trees, Free catalog in colors. 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


| SEEDS 


BEANS 
three dollars per bushel. 











Laredo Soy’! nay «4 Chas. 


Hiley, Marion. 





CLOVER 
37 VARIETIES 
BEST OF ALL CLOVERS 

Start your seed patch now. A customer 
reports yield of 1,500 bushels seed per acre. 
Recleaned seed, 50c per bushel and u 
Free Booklet telling how you CAN’ 
FAIL. Endorsed by all agricultural col- 
leges and authorities. Address 

















JERSEYS 


For Sa'e.—Registered Jersey buld calves from 
breeding 





best 











blood lines. Prices reasonable to encourage 
of purebred Jersey cattle in Alabama Spring Lake 
Farms, Robert Jemison, Jr., Owner, Birmingham, Ala 
SHEEP 

Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 

Shropshire rams on approval. Donald Green, Oak- 
land, Tilinois. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Guernsey cattle and Hampshire Y oung buils ; 
in 





hogs. 








boars, spring pigs. Gayose 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 
DOGS 
For Sale.—Registered Walker puppies, two months 


The ean that makes fox dogs. Price $10 each 


old. 
W. Meegs, 


| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | 


Old Stamps.—Will pay big money for old stamps on 
envelopes up to year 1880. - J. Lawrence, 118 John- 
son Ave., Hackensack, N. J 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


-» help 
him 











225, St. Louis, Mo 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 
Write 


you get permanent government position. 
immediately 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto SEchool, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


AGENTS WANTED _i| 
































ORIGINATORS EARLY SOUTHERN or $18 a pair. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
BURR CLOVER Rt. 5, Marshville, N. C, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
eae & 5 Fruit Trees for Sale.— Agents wanted. Concord 
eRe eb a MISCELLANEOUS | somelien BGs Soacoedt "Ge 

Abruzzi Rye.—Booking orders now. Write Carolina’s Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 

largest shipper. H. BR. McIntosh, osh, Hayesville, N. _. Soft Drink Dealers, sell Snow Balls for big profits, © 20d specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
We are headquarters for supplies, flavors, tin spoons, C0., Dept. RB. St. Louis. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED paper plates, etc. Smaill trial outfit $3.90. Write “We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 

For Sale.—Two cars of Fulghum Oats and Abruzzi fer particulars, Snow Ball Co., Box 1077C, Jack- perfumes, toilet -— Experience unnecessary. Car- 
Rye; Coker’s strain, W., “a atk. Johnston, 8. C. sonville, Fla. nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, : ecarified UTO Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets,.a 
Sweet Clover, 95% pure, sso. "Bass free. George x = = inch ae ag eaten pases for meg ~d ae = —_ 
Bowm utomobile res -- 3 nons! h sils. ample package free. 0. 8 z. 0., ept. 

ire can ae _ a Fresh pressure ene aa ‘ac By $1 10 30x3% #701, Amsterdam, N. Y. . 

Ban tongi Seed Store. H 15. 4.40 nonskid balloon 5 5 
eed at reduced prices. Turnip seed, all kinds, 5 casings $6.35; tubes $1.50. Order parcel post or ex- Be Pr Mag may Mes == 
pouncis oo = = ene. or "ot b ulk se ~—— ss. Pay on arrival. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- Get free selling outfit today. Fashion Wear Shirts, 
ton —) Sail mail too. HH. Golda, erite._Alla. Dept. H-1782, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Ask for prices. Acdress all 


158 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
= 





REES—BEE SUPPLIES 














You Can 


deal when 
WE 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 





‘ 


CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man‘s Corn Fi 
$25 with bundle of ane yt Eg Fe - catalor 
showing pictures of harvester. Ce.. 





Process 





Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sel! 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


jes 
If you are a man worthy 











which they h&ad been working during 
the past month. Spot cotton is now 
only a cent lower than at the correspond- 
ing time a year ago. The potential dam- 
age from weevil because of the presence 
of this pest over a wide territory is an- 
other strengthening factor. Thus far, 
however, the damage has been compara- 
tively light. Much depends upon the 
weather in the next few weeks as to 
whether the damage will be severe. 
Cotton is still being exported at a high 
rate and takings by spinners are larger 
for this season of the year. Trade buy- 
ing of contract cotton is said to be less 
active than when prices were lower, but 
cotton goods market conditions appear to 
be: quite healthy and rapid disappearance 
of cotton in consuming chammels can be 
expected to continue. The Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York reported that sales of standard cot- 
ton textiles during the first six months 
of 1927 were 40.8 per cent greater than 
in 1926. Unfilled orders on June 30 
were 163.4 per cent greater than 
a year previous, while stocks on hand 
were 39.6 per cent lower than last year. 
June was the first month of the year in 
which sales failed to equal production. 


Sweet Potato Crop Increased. — In 
spite of the relatively low returns to 
growers for sweet potatoes last year 
when prices averaged lower than in any 
year since 1922, an increase of 10.8 per 
cent in acreage planted to this crop as 
compared with 1926 was reported to the 
Department of Agriculture. A crop of 
86,200,000 bushels will be harvested this 
year, if the prospects as of July 1 are 
accurate. This will compare with the 
1926 harvest of 83,700,000 bushels, and 
the average for the past five years of 


81,300,000 bushels. 


Larger Crop White Potatoes.— An 
increase of 37,000,000 bushels in the main 
crop of white potatoes for the entire 
country as compared with 1926 was esti- 
mated from the condition as of July 1. 


The potato crop in the early Southern 
States has been fairly closely cleaned up 
so that states such as Alabama, Texas, 
and Georgia are no longer included in 
the list of shippers. Supplies in dis- 
tributing markets are not as large as in 
recent weeks and the declining tendency 
in prices has been halted. Average yields 
of 75 to 100 barrels per acre are reported 
along the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
where the quality is unusually good. 


Main Fruit Crops Short.—The main 
fruit crops promise to be unusually short 
this year. The commercial apple crop is 
placed at 26,200,000 barrels compared 
with 39,100,000 barrels last year and a 
five-year average of 33,600,000 barrels. 
Peaches are estimated at 45,500,000 bush- 
els compared with 68,400,000 bushels-last 
year and a five-year average of 54,000,000 
bushels. 

Trend of the Markets.—The follow- 
ing are average prices at Chicago ex- 
cept cotton at New York and peanuts 


at Georgia shipping points :— 
July 12, — Year 
1927 ago 
Cotton, spot middling, . ..$ .1775 $ “4705 $ .1855 
Peanuts, No, 1 Spanish, Bb. .10% ll 09 
Potatoes, cobblers, cwt. ... 65 4.75 2.15 
H average, cwt. ....... 8.90 8.65 13.05 
Steers, medium “ye cwt. 10.00 9.80 8.95 
fresh firsts, doz. -23% .22% 27% 
Butter, extras, MD. ....... 40% -89 37% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu...... -04 99 17 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. 48% -4T% 41 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .. 17.50 18.50 24.00 


E HAVE heard much since nation- 

al prohibition was adopted about 
the duty of observing the law, but not 
enough about the demonstrated facts as 
to the effects of alcohol which should 
make intelligent persons want to let it 
alone, law or no law. Every father | 
should have son read our “Success 
Talk for Farm Boys” in last week’s 
paper—and perhaps some - fathers may 
themselves learn from it facts they need 
to consider more carefully. 
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| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
P-U-L-L-E-T-S! 


50,000 purebred pullets and cockerels, all 
ages, from blood-tested, state-accredited 
flocks, Seven strains of White Leghorns 
and other popular breeds. Quality high- 
er, prices lower than ever before, Write 
for 48-page illustrated catalog and price . 
list free. Also practical poultry book 

free to every customer. (Riverside — will be hatch- 
ed every week this summer and fall 

aveeee ee & POULTRY FARM, 

R. F. BD. No. KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


REDUCED PRICES 
ERTIFIED 











100% alive, prepaid. Bloodtested, Per 100 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns .................. $8.00 
BIQRTU SOND. oh 6:45.0's 9:4:5-06. 66 an.0 64 s0a0 mt -.. 9.00 
Wh. Rocks, on OSs a vine. ‘a "10 00 





Brahmas $18 $7 Large $9. irs free. 
DIXIE POULTRY “FARMS. Box 1 16,  BRENHAM, TEX. 


ed Chicks « 


Prompt shipment, postpaid. 
White Leghorns, Large Assorted .. $27 Ts sa. 50 $ $ 00 

. Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes 3.25 5.50 10.00 
8 to 12 week pullets, 70c and up. Our catalog is an 











eye-opener, DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
CHICKS SHIPPED C.O.D. 
KENTUCKY Send only $1.00 and p: 


bred stock selected by expert 
judge. Big Catalog. Write today. 
Kentacky Hatchery, 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY | 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old Pullets. 
Also Hatching Eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation 
stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ehip c.o.d. 
ona guarantee satisfaction. 

EORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEINS 
-more Fat! 



































Holsteins lead the 
world in production of butterfat 
=the largest factor in dairy profit. 


Eighty per cent of the cows which 

have produced 1000 Ibs. or more 

of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 
Write for literature 


Exdension : 
HOLSTEINGSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


230 East Ohio Street Patel Tlinois 








$9,500 FOR POSTAGE-* \<*s" .* 


475,000 subscribers would cost $9,500 for post- 


. |ge alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 


mailing would be in addition. It is economy 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise in- 
Stead of sending out circulars. ADVER- 
TISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 


| 
| 








||GIVE YOUR WATER| 


N A recent visit to a poultry farm 
the following picture was presented : 
about 700 well-bred hens, housed in com- 
fortable, spacious houses that were clean 
and sanitary. The flock had good range, 
ample feeding trough space, full of a 
good wholesome well balanced feed. 
Water facilities! About one half enough 
and part of these fountains dry and dirty. 
Instead of setting forth the advantages 
of proper water facilities and lots of 
water, let us consider some of the results 
of its absence. In the first place a lack 
of water hinders digestion and retards all 
of the body processes. This raises the 
cost of production. 

A lack of water thickens the blood 
and raises the body temperature and this 
is one thing that should by all means be 
avoided in July and August, the very 
hottest months of the year. Water at this 
time is of paramount importance to the 
welfare of the flock. Production during 
the fall and winter when eggs are a good 








MRS. P. J. BIRD, BEN HILL COUNTY, GA., 
WITH HER WHITE LEGHORNS 
price, will depend to a large extent on 
how the vitality of the flock is main- 

tained during the summer months. 

We are apt to regard water much on 
the same basis as air—just take it as a 
matter of course. 

Water! Easy to secure, cheap, making 
up over 60 per cent of the egg, and we 
often allow the fountains and troughs to 
go dry. Especially is this true at the 
present time in the rush of other work. 


There are three words that will de- 
scribe 
flock. They are pure, fresh, and cool, 
and it should be supplied with ample 
fountain space so that the hen will not 
have to wait for a drink. A warning 
should be sounded for those poultrymen 
who have water systems allowing the 
water to drip continually in the trough. 

The water fountain or trough is one 
of the principal means of spreading dis- 
ease and this is especially true of the 
overflow from the continuous drip sys- 
tem. Diseases and worms prefer no bet- 
ter breeding place than those wet over- 
flow spots formed around the continuous 
drip trough. 

This is a most excellent system, if you 
properly dispose of the overflow and 
thus do not, allow it to run on the ground 
outside the house, making a puddle from 
which some of the birds will drink. 
There is a very simple and conclusive 
test that can be applied to the water sup- 
plied your chickens. Since a dozen eggs 
contain a pint of water, ask yourself the 
question: Would you be willing to eat 
the egg made from the water you give 
your flock? E. N. HOLMGREEN, 
Poultry Husbandman, Extension Ser- 
vice, A. & M. College of Texas. 


~*~) 
ye of the infinite number of sounds 
that besiege our natural ears, mu- 
sicians have selected about 90 definite 
tones, preordained to congruity, with 
which to weave their marvelous fabrics.” 





the water you should give your | 





—Daniel Gregory Mason. 
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More Rubber 


Where It Is 
Needed 


Ecorrect designing of Hood 
Tires putsmore rubber on the 
road. This insures longer life, 
greater traction and easier riding. 
This flat tread on Hood Balloons 
and High Pressure pneumatics 
makes them more economical on 
any kind of road. 
If you figure cost per mile, you 
will use Hoods. 


Made by 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed 
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BALLOON TIRES—HEAVY DUTY TIRES—SOLID TIRES 














The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 

School of high standard for boys and young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. Location famed 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 
$400. For Catalogue, Address 


G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
“WHEELER, STUDENTS 
GET THe BEST POSITIONS™ 

Call orWrite For Fi 











2 Dress Lengths for S/2° 
< 54°Border Cloth 








GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofi from 
the Factory and keep in your own = 
profits the dealer would get. 
hiyles . 
eet TODAY for" f rs — i eigh: 
on e 8 

AK, PRE BANE Tee ue les and fr t 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
DEPT P SAVANNAH, GA, 

















“Panama” Overalls are made 
for long and comfortable wear 
on the farm. They’re tailored 
of the heaviest, toughest Indi- 
“tough as cow 


go Drnim— 
hide”. Wear like iron. 


Made with extra wide yr oe a 


double-stitched seams; 


pockets, and rust-proof buttons that 
won’t come off. Each pair is cut full- 7 
size—room and comfortable. a 


look good use of their 
Union made. Ask your dealer. 


KAHN MFG CO. Mobile, Ala. 


**‘Panama”™ 
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Westi 











Td move to town 
before Id go back 


to oil lamps” 


says the wife of a farmer who knows the wonderful 
comfort and convenience of a Westinghouse light and 
power plant. Just think what it would mean to be rid 
of the regiment of oil lamps you have to clean — of 
bending over a big washing — of ironing, sweeping, 
churning, the old, hard, hand way. Electricity does 
your hardest work — and for only a few cents a day. 


Read all about it in the famous book on farm lighting 
by Westinghouse —the company who pioneered in 
electricity and invented broadcasting with KDKA. 
You'll see pictures and read dozens of letters from users 
telling how easy it is to buy this light plant — how little 
it costs to operate—how much it will do for you. 


The Light That Has No Flame 
The Westinghouse book explains the comfort and security from 
using light that has no flame. There’s no chance for a to 
upset a lamp — for a lantern to set a barn on fire. 


Read About The Easy Partial Payment Plan 

Don’t think you can’t afford a light plant until you have read this 

helpful book. This book tells how you pay for this light plant a 

little atatime. You make a small down payment and begin to en- 

joy electricity right away. You pay for the balance on the most 
l terms offered anywhere. 


SEND THIS COUPON 
For the Westinghouse Farm Light Book 
It tells you everything you want to know about farm lighting without 
cost or obligation on your part. The whole story is in the book. 
Just fill out the coupon and mail it in today. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO, 
Farm Light Division, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tune in with KDKA — KYW — WBZ 


house 


LIGHT PLANT 








‘estinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.; 
Farm Light Division, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me your new 24-page FREE book. Also 
send information on your easy-buying plan. 
(PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 














CORRECT 


Teacher—“Johnny, name a collective noun.” 





Johnny—“‘A vacuum cleaner.” 


LOST OR STOLEN? 
| 
“The engine’s missing again,” he groaned. | 
“Good gracious!” she cried, “where do you | 
suppose we dropped it?” 


PARSIMONIOUS BUG 
Prof. (in zoology lab.)—“What insect lives 
on the least food?” 
Bright Pupil—‘‘The moth. It eats holes.” 


FATAL SUBSTITUTE 
Eve (to the serpent)—‘‘Have you any ba- 
nanas?” 
Serpent—“Yes, we have no bananas today. 
Won’t you try one of our apples?” 


CAUTION—GO SLOW! 
He—‘Why do blushes creep over girls’ 
faces?” 
She—“Because if they ran they would kick 
up too much dust.” 


PRECIOUS TIME 

Teacher—“What excuse have you for be- 
ing so late?” 

Johnny (breathlessly)—“I ran so fast, teach- 
er, that I—I didn’t have time to think up 
one.” 

SPEED MANIAC 

“Waiter,” said a customer after waiting 15 
minutes for his soup, “have you ever been 
to the zoo?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well you ought to go. You would enjoy 
seeing the turtles whizz past.” 


WILLING TO HELP 
“IT beg your pardon,” said the charity solic- 
itor, as she came into the store, “but would 
you like to help the Working Girls’ Home?” 
“Certainly,” said the unmarried clerk. 
“Where are they?” 


SAFETY FIRST 

Mrs. Key was visiting some friends and 
left the following note for her nearest neigh- 
bor: 

“Dear Mrs. Garrison: Would you please 
put out a little food for the cat I have 
been feeding this winter? It will eat almost 
anything, but do not put yourself out.” 


A STORY LINCOLN TOLD 

Ex-Senator Cole of California vouches for 
this story, told by Lincoln: 

“Old Squire Bagley, from Menard, came 
into my offiee one day and said: ‘Abe, I 
want your advice as a lawyer. Has a man 
what’s been elected justice of the peace a 
right to issue a marriage license?’ 

“Tf told him no; whereupon the old squire 
threw himself back in his chair very indig- 





nantly and said: ‘Abe, I thought you was a 
lawyer. Now, me and Bob Thomas had a 
bet on this thing, and we agreed to let you 
decide; but if this is your opinion I don’t 
want it, for I know a thunderin’ sight better. 
I’ve been a squire eight years and I’ve issued 
marriage licenses all the time.’” 


HAMBONE'S MEDITATIONS | 
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{DEM NIGGUHS SHO BETTUH 
| KEEP OUTEN MAH WATER- 
MILYUN PATCH eeeT 
DONE WARN ‘EM ,EN I 
MEANS DEYS “WAR” IN 
| DAT “WARNIN'” Toot! J 
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é As 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Tom ‘low he got engine trouble, but de 
thing is, this engine jes’ got “Tom tron 





ble” I 


More Miles 
Smoother 


Safer 


When you feel that ordi- 
nary tires cannot give you 
the extra comfort, extra 
safety, and extra mileage 
that you expect, you will 
find complete tire satis. 
faction with the Fisk Ex- 
tra Heavy Balloon. 
This new Fisk is the la- 
test and greatest achieve- 


| ment of tire craft. You 


get the utmostin smooth, 
safe riding, sure trac- 
tion and easy steering 
throughout suprisingly 
great mileage with Fisk 
Extra Heavy Balloons. 
There is a tire for every 


need—in type, size and 
price—in the Fisk line. 


‘“*FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 











